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: is | Is. Indirect Aggression ? 


ae By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


HE phrase ‘ indirect aggression’ flashed across the news- 
Pp 434 


ness we nowadays attribute to the sputnik. Cairo, we were 
told, and possibly Moscow as well, had committed ‘ in- 


direct aggression’ against Iraq, and was contemplating indirect | 


_ aggression ‘against the Lebanon and Jordan. The United States 


. 
=. 
a 


time were the Soviet Union and the Chinese 


i 
— 


and Great Britain had stepped in to forestall it; and the threat of 
* indirect aggression ’ was the justification for at intervention 
"put forward in the United Nations. 

It-was, many commentators told us,’ a new tere in fa ceational 
law and diplomatic usage. Yet in reality it was not new at all, even 
in the post-war world. Ever since the outbreak of the Korean war 
in 1950 the’ United Nations has been concerned with the question 
—though at first, under cold war conditions, little was achieved. 
But in 1956, when the political situation had eased, a special 
committee was set up. It held nineteen meetings and issued a 
comprehensive report. Two things about this report were inter- 
esting. The first was the failure to agree on a definition of even 
the comparatively simple notion of direct—that is, of open— 
_ military aggression. The second was the division within the com- 
“mittee between those who wished it to deal with indirect as well 
as direct aggression, and those who held that a definition of 
~ indirect aggression was impracticable. Incongruously enough, the 
two main sponsors of the theory of ‘indirect aggression’ at this 
ationalists in 
Formosa. On the other hand, Great Britain and the United States, 


which have been preaching the doctrine ever since July, were 


a 


‘stubborn opponents; so, somewhat ironically in the light of sub- 
sequent events, was Iraq, which said that any attempt to define 


| bli indirect saris of aggression was ‘ doomed to failure’, 


paper headlines last July with something of the sudden- 


’ ° of . ° . . . . A £ 
The initiative in the committee was taken by the Soviet Union, 


which submitted a draft resolution, listing in some detail acts of 
indirect aggression, including such things as subversive activity, 
terrorism, propaganda, and economic pressure. The Chinese 


“Nationalists took an even stronger line. In their view, although 
armed attack was the most obvious form of aggression, it was not 


the most dangerous. Even more dangerous under present-day 


conditions was subversion, which—since the end of the second © 


world war—was ‘taking the place of armed aggression as the 
method by which one, state attacked the political independence 
of another’. These arguments, however, were unacceptable both 
to the British and to the Americans, The British representative 
agreed with the Chinese Nationalists that subversion might, in 
practice, be a serious threat to peace; but it would, he maintained, 
be ‘ difficult and dangerous to insert subversive activities in the 
definition of aggression’. The United States representative, on 
the other hand, conceded that subversion might be unjust and 
illegal; but, he added, ‘ it was not true that everything illegal was 
therefore aggression ’. 

_ The question to be asked is why the Anglo-American objections 
raised in 1956 have ceased to be valid in 1958. The answer 
evidently lies in the political situation, When the Soviet Union 
tried to obtain a definition condemning indirect aggression and 
creating sanctions against it in 1956, it had in mind American 
threats to ‘ roll back the Iron Curtain? and liberate the so-called 


satellites in Eastern Europe. It was thinking of such things as 


the activities of Radio Free Europe, the alleged dropping of 


-parachutists into countries such as Poland, and the infiltration 
of agents from west Berlin into eastern Germany. The Chinese 


Nationalists, for their part, were looking for a weapon against 
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were alarmed by the spread of Arab 


_ view, was undermining their interests in the Middle East and 
‘indirect © 


~ he would ‘cheerfully admit’ 


By 1958 the boot was on the other foot. The Western Powers 
malism which, in their 


North Africa; and so they put forward a doctrine of 
aggression’ which would justify intervention to maintain the 


_ status quo. In all instances the political motivation is clear: the | 


concept of indirect aggression is not an abstract legal idea, rooted 
in international law, but a political instrument, manipulated to 
Suit specific policies. — 

That is not to say that the manifenaeent classified and grouped 
under the heading of indirect aggression are not real. You have 
only to switch on your wireless set to know that there is a radio 
propaganda war. Radio Cairo, Radio Free Europe, Radio Baghdad 
yin the days of Nuri es Said, Radio Athens, and the so-called ‘ free- 
dom radios’ 
time of the Suez war, and before and after—all are engaged on 
activities which (at least in the eyes of the people they are attack- 
ing) are subversive, and are deliberately intended to be subversive. 
They may use different techniques, and there may be differences 
in degree; but they are all incitements to resistance, if not to 
outright revolution. On this point, most people will agree, there 
is little sense in the pot calling the kettle black. The real issue is 
different. It is where the borderline -between legitimate and 
illegitimate propaganda is to be drawn, and indeed whether a 
borderline can be drawn at all. _ 


Gradual Change in American Attitudes 

The difficulty about indirect aggression is that we cannot pin 
it down. Nothing shows this more clearly than the gradual change 
in American attitudes since Mr. Dulles first pulled indirect aggres- 
sion out of the hat in mid-July. When the phrase was first 
employed on July 15, to justify American intervention in the 
Lebanon, it was used without further comment as being self- 
evident and self-explanatory. But when the United States delegate, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge, had to justify American action in the United 
Nations, difficulties arose. ‘ Subversion or erosion’, he main- 
tained, was just as aggressive as ‘ direct action in the field °; but 
unfortunately it was ‘ harder to see with your own eyes’. 

By the beginning of August, President Eisenhower was ready to 
admit the quandary. Asked how the United States proposed to 
prove its charge of indirect aggression in the Middle East, he said 
that indirect aggression could be 
carried out so cleverly that it would be difficult to prove. By mid- 


_ August Mr. Dulles had fallen into line. He now admitted that the 


“issue of indirect aggression was a delicate one ’. On the one hand, 
it was necessary to preserve the right of a government to call upon 
its friends and allies for help against ‘a genuine external threat ’; 

this, in Mr. Dulles’ view, was what President Chamoun had done 
when he asked for American troops to be landed in the Lebanon. 
On the other hand, it would be fatal to provide foreign countries 
with an excuse for armed intervention on the pretext that they 
were acting against indirect aggression; this, in Mr. Dulles’ view, 


was what the Soviet Union had done when it sent its aupured 


divisions into Hungary in 1956. 

Here, as it seems to me, we arrive at the core of the diledaune 
posed by the question of indirect aggression. Mr. Dulles is 
convinced that Russian intervention in Hungary was intended to 
‘subvert the will’ of the Hungarian people, while American 
intervention in the Lebanon prevented the will of the people 
from being subverted. This is a question about which we are all 
entitled to our views; but it is a question of fact, about which 


_ two opinions are always possible, and it is hard to see how it 


can ever be made a question of legal definition. On any issue, 
either side can always allege indirect aggression ; the Russians, 
for example, attributed the Budapest rising to ‘ Fascist bands 
infiltrated from the West’. And, on any issue, either side will 
always find Quislings ready to call upon a foreign power to help. 
Nor does it follow, as might at first glance seem the case, that 
a ‘duly constituted ? government, such as that of President 
Chamoun in the Lebanon, has necessarily a claim to privileged 
treatment or to automatic assistance. In the first place, inter- 
national law confers specific rights upon insurgents—or at least it 
conveys rights upon them in specific circumstances. In the second 
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It may be admitted that there are thorny problems | here; for 4 


recognition of a regime does not necessarily imply recognition - 
of the principles upon which that regime is based. But it is hard 
to see upon what principle a thoroughly ‘unpopular _ dictatorial 
or quasi-dictatorial regime deserves to be safeguarded by rules of — 
international law, or by foreign powers, or by the United Nations, 
against attempts by radio propaganda and other ‘ subversive’ 
measures to bring it down and to replace it by something more 
consonant with the inhabitants’ wishes. No doubt it would be best 
if such changes could be brought about by ‘ peaceful adjustment’. 
Unfortunately, we know that under an authoritarian regime, such 
as that of pre-revolutionary Iraq, peaceful pare oe is more a 
pious hope than a practical possibility. _ 

The danger of the doctrine of indirect aggression is the ease 
with which it can be used to keep such a government in the 
saddle. Suppose a perfectly genuine revolution occurs: in one or 
other of the countries of the Middle East—as it perfectly well 
could do in Jordan, once British troops are withdrawn. Then 
it is only necessary for the government concerned to bring forward 
evidence of hostile propaganda from Cairo or Moscow, and argue 
that it has been the victim of ‘indirect aggression’, and it will — 
be entitled to claim and receive British and American military 
support. Whether that is the political object behind the recent 
formulation of the doctrine, as many commentators have sug- — 
gested, is irrelevant in the present context. What is important is 
the implication—namely, that any government, simply because - 
it is in possession, is entitled to be almost automatically guaranteed 
against revolution. The doctrine of indirect aggression, if logically 
applied in practice, can only mean that every petty dictatorship 
in the present world is to be preserved intact; it means that 
existing frontiers, however arbitrary and artificial, and existing 
governments, however unpopular, are to be frozen for all time 
in the shape and form they have today. 

The justification put forward for this remarkable doctrine is 
that indirect aggression is a new threat to world peace which 
requires drastic measures. In reality, it can be found at all 
periods of history, and if the problems it poses have not been 
solved before, it is difficult to see why and how they can be 
solved now. Nor is this the first time in history that attempts — 
have been made to devise means of combating indirect aggression 
and subversion. In fact, it may almost be said that it is a natural 
and normal reaction in periods following a big European con- 


flagration, particularly when two contradictory and irreconcilable 


ideologies find themselves face to face. Thus at the Peace of 
Augsburg, which concluded the wars of religion in 1555, the 
famous principle cuius regio, eius religio, which figures in all 
our schoolbooks—the principle that every subject must accept 
the religion of his ruler—was formulated to prevent subversion 
in the religious sphere. But the most apposite example of all is. 
the system commonly known as the Holy Alliance, set up after 
the Napoleonic wars to prevent the spread of the alleged sub- 
versive principles of ~ Freach Revolution. The assiory of the 
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A series of successful programmes on contract ‘bridge 
_ which ran for six months is just concluding in Network 
_ Three of the B.B.C. ae 


Next week we “shall publish the first of two aitictes by 
HaroLp FRANKLIN, the international bridge player, who is 
one of the organisers of the series, tion olefins 
Experts Make Mistakes ’, aes 

A second article on some exciting hands, wil appear int 
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ernment “associated in the pial Allian intervened to 


pa to support ibe peacHionary dynasty and pe posed the efforts 
ex of he Spanish-American colonies to secure independence, and of 

e to throw off the sovereignty of Turkey. On the other hand, 
glish statesmen—in particular George Canning—proclaimed the 
Peacole of hon-intervention, and attacked the whole doctrine by 


z Ga which the conservative powers . claimed the right to intervene in 
5s support of - eee threatened by subversive liberal move- 
¢ ie “ments. 

ie ot Ft 4s. no doubt true, as continental historians have Eee 
F i: ‘pointed out, that Canning’s opposition to ‘the Holy Alliance was 
oy - strictly i in line with British interests. But there is more to it than 
that. The society of nations can no more be frozen in a stagnant’ 
position than can our own society at home. The application of the 


principles of the Holy Alliance in the nineteenth century would 
_ have consolidated the position of every petty dynasty in Germany 


a _ and Italy and prevented the unification of both countries. 5 In the 
same way, today, the principle of ‘ indirect aggression ” > if it 
becomes an accepted doctrine, will consolidate the position of 


every petty dynasty in the Middle East and prevent Arab unifica- 
tion. Even worse, it can easily open the door to preventive war; 
for if a Great Power is entitled to intervene at the request of an 
_ unpopular — ‘government to prevent subversion, when no actual 
_ aggression has been committed, where is the line to be drawn? 
No one doubts that it is possible to undermine the position 
of certain governments by inflammatory broadcasts, incitement to 
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HERE is a great deal to ie said for the theory. that 
Russo-Chinese relations have been transformed since the 
autumn of 1954—or; rather, that the positions of these 
two giants in the Communist world have been reversed. 
“In terms of industrial development and sheer economic power, 
the Russians are still far ahead, but in political influence and in 
matters of ideology and party doctrine there is much to suggest 
* that the initiative is now in Chinese hands, And the Chinese 
demand upon Russian economic resources seems to be made of 
much sterner stuff than it was ten years ago; it sounds more 
like a landlord asking for his rent than a poor Chinese pleading 

for a few crumbs from the rich man’s table, _ 
It was all so different in Stalin’s day: Stalin himself always 
; acted on the assumption that he knew far more about China 
than did the Communist leaders there; he constantly under- 
estimated their capacity for resolute and successful action, and 
he made mistake after mistake in his handling of Chinese affairs. 
» is recently. as 1945, Stalin expressed his complete lack of con- 
fidence in China as a World Power, and there is little doubt that 
the sudden victory of the Communists in the Chinese civil war 
surprised’ him as much as it surprised many people i in the U.S. 
The first clear evidence of Russian economic support for the 
new regime in Peking came in February, 1950. Under an agree- 
$ ment signed at that time, the Russians undertook to supply the 
___ Chinese Government with industrial materials and equipment to a 
hc value of about £100,000,000, spread over a period of five years. 
_ For the next two years or so Russian -help remained on this 
_ insignificant scale, in spite of China’s urgent and enormous need8. 


« Then, in 1953, came the first five-year plan, and with it a 
substantial increase in Russian economic aid. The Russians came 
into the Chinese five-year plan only after some very hard 
_ bargaining indeed. They undertook to help the Chinese to put up 
_ about 150 abiaghed enterprises. The condition they made was 
that the should revise their epi: plans, and that 
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_ than the evil it is supposed to c 


behind it, and commands the loyalty of its army and security 
forces, has nothing: to fear. Hence, though the threat of subversion 
is real, it is also limited—limited, in fact, to cases where there 
is already smouldering internal discontent which subversive 


measures are able to fan into a blaze. Such measures, whatever . 


we may otherwise think of them, are clearly completely different 


from the use of force. If they involve or are accompanied by the 
‘use of force, then they become elements in direct aggression, and 


the position is clear enough. If they do not, then it is difficult 
to see why they should be put on the same footing as armed attack 
or why they should entitle the state or states concerned to the 
same defensive action as would an armed attack. 


On the other hand, there would be nothing to prevent the | 


. After at sindirect aepressiga 
can in its very nature only be effective against a thoroughly — 
unpopular government. A government which has national opinion — 
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United Nations dealing. with subversion and indirect aggression, — 


in special cases, under the concept of a threat to peace. To go- 


beyond this, and try (as the United States appears to wish) to 
bring them within the scope of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, which deals specifically with ‘armed attack’, might 
well be disastrous. We live in a world where change is more rapid 
and more inevitable than ever. If strong nations attempt by their 


- own force to keep the world from changing, the most likely result 


is the sort of explosion which, in the nineteenth century, blew 
Metternich’s system sky high. The only difference is that today, 
when the forces of destruction are so much greater, the explosion 
may destroy not a system but civilisation. —Third Programme 


‘Uneasy Partnership 


coer cronen on Russo-Chinese pelatioril 


‘in the Chinese economic administration. All this was well 
within the Stalinist framework, although in Moscow Mr. Malen- 
kov had now taken over and was making great promises of more 
consumer goods and an easier life for‘ the Russian people. ~ 


It seems fairly evident that the turning point came in. 


1954. Mr. Khrushchev went to Peking in the autumn of 
that year. It seems to have struck him with great force that 
‘there would be no end to Chinese demands—at least in his own 
lifetime—and also that Russia would be forced to acquiesce in all 
those demands if there was to be any prospect of maintaining 
the facade of Communist unity. Within a few months of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit, Mr. Malenkov had surrendered his post as 


Prime Minister; his policy of more consumer goods was 


abandoned, and Mr. Khrushchev declared that the priority of 


heavy industry would be restored—in short, the interests of the - 


Russian people were to be subordinated to the requirements of the 
Chinese five-year plan. 

Why should Mr. Khrushchev want to persist in this policy? Why 
is he unable to impose the sort of conditions that Stalin always 
imposed—except, of course, on Yugoslavia? The . ideological 
prestige of the Russian leaders is not what it was in Stalin’s 
day, and if China were to go the Yugoslav way—if China, that is 
to say, were to part company with Russia—her sheer numerical 
superiority and her growing economic and military power would 
make it appear that Mr. Khrushchev was the revisionist rather 
than Mao Tse-tung. In the unrest that has gripped the Soviet 
empire in Europe, Russia has needed all the support she can get 
from Peking. And it is not only that: the struggle for power is not 
over yet in Russia, and neither Mr. Khrushchev nor his rivals— 
whoever they are—can afford to lose the friendship and support 
of the Chinese leaders. 

In the international field the Russians are no longer able to 
act as if they were the masters of the Communist world. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s curious twists and turns in this approach to a con- 


ference of Heads of Government are evidence of that. It was not 


were potatoe) hee 
of ‘China is one way in which 


arte made a great error in 
Fe tactics in proposing that India should represented at such a 
conference. For the inference was that India, rather ‘than China, 
ie should represent the peoples of Asia. 
No wonder the Chinese were jevitared” and Tied Mr. 
Khrushchev to change his ‘poe a = Mr. ‘Khrushchev 
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Snbwing: whether the Rewen tos of the present ptt ies the 
Chinese Government. What we can say is that they have no~ ks 
alternative. ——‘ From Our Own Correspondent ee pet = 
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is of Swansea. He discusses the movement of fish in the area round evidence that the Icelanders’ cod aré being over-fished. The . 
e Iceland and of the problem of conservation. - catches of cod off Iceland increased from 1930 onwards, and not =~ 3 
THE ICELANDERS’ excuse for extending their fishing limits i is that only the total catches. These had been going up for some time as SS 
. their stocks are in danger of being over-fished. What do they mean the result of more trawling. But the catches landed in a given _ 
a. by their limits? Cod form the bulk of the catch round Iceland, number of hours’ fishing also began to go up. So though at that ; 
e! and cod migrate. If the cod constantly tour the North Atlantic, time the Iceland haddock were showing signs that might well 
| just visiting Iceland amongst other places, this proprietary attitude have been due to over-fishing, with less caught in spite of an 
will not seem to be quite appropriate. — increased fishing effort, the all-important cod was certainly not 
A good deal is known about Icelandic cod. Young ¢ cod, caught, being over-fished. Compared with British grounds, those Icelandic ~ 
eos marked, and released again off Iceland, and recaptured in later grounds are fantastically rich. A trawler there catches about ten | 
as years, were all caught still off Iceland. Those that had become times as much in a given time as it would in British waters. Yet it : 
a mature at three and four years of age had moved to the south- catches only about half as much as it would off Greenland; itis __ 
western spawning grounds. From 1930 onwards those spawners only distance from European ports that protects those fish stocks. = 
were joined by many cod from Greenland. It is curious that, Numbers of large trawlers are increasing, and it seems inevitable 
whereas practically all the cod, which were marked off Greenland — that the Icelandic grounds will be over-fished eventually unless ; 
during the nineteen-twenties and recaptured later were recaptured some agreement can be reached on conservation. . 
“i still off Greenland, from 1930 onwards there were these recap- The Icelanders are extremely conservation-minded: they have 
- tures of Greenland cod from the Icelandic spawning grounds, It barred their own trawlers from their inshore nursery grounds, and ~ 
wis seemed that some change had occurred, perhaps of climate or ocean __ given this twelve-mile limit they could probably solve their con- — 
on circulation, and some mature cod tagged off Iceland were caught servation problems, for they would have control of a great part of 
__. again later off Greenland, so there was some return traffic. But the grounds round their coasts, including, I believe, all the richest 
_-——-—s«&9S per cent. of recaptures of Icelandic tagged cod were still from ones, But such a drastic increase in limits seems a selfish way of 
— —s« Iceland, including all that had been tagged when immature. So, trying to do the job. They may well be grabbing more than is 
i. on the evidence, if a cod grows up in Icelandic waters it necessary, and it is certainly hard on our trawler-men, Presumably _ 
benia~- never leaves home, and to that extent the Icelandic stock seems the Icelanders see little hope of getting agreement on a con- 
4 to. be self-contained, I expect that most of the other important servation policy, so are determined to do the job sheets 
= ‘ a fished off Iceland are just as pegged. ; men Hinge pang Abroad’ i Seance: 
ie , 
3 A Challenga for Australia and New Zealand 
= 3 tee By J. G. HORSFALL 
Bx. “6 ; M . é 2 J - 
e OST primary producing countries are at present slumps in cheese and butter prices in the United ‘Kinoiaeed -g 
. going through an uneasy period. The reason is that, which is practically New Zealand’s only market for these com- 
Be: in a period of falling raw material and commodity modities—coupled with a more: recent fall in wool prices, export — 
58 prices, their exports have fallen but—and this is just income has. been weak for about eighteen months. New Zealand’s 3 
~ ae as important—their import requirements remain as high as ever, international reserves are very low in relation to essential import 
as and import prices of manufactures have fallen little, if at all. requirements. Export income continues to run below last year. — S> , 
a > Australia and New Zealand are two such countries, the one Over the full year, wool and dairy products will be much lower, 
= well up in wheat, metals, meat, and dairy produce and the biggest although the third main export, meat, may well be. up, thanks 
hat world exporter of wool, the other high on the list of world ex- largely to higher shipments to the dollar markets. A eae 
: porters of wool, meat, cheese, and butter. The situation has faced However, New Zealand has taken several steps to rep ay 
these two countries before. On occasions, at least before the war, peor balance-of-payments position and to bring the econom ‘a 


__. sometimes to the point of reducing their internal economic activity 
+e to walking pace and bringing on heavy unemployment. 

hos What is the immediate outlook for Australia and New Zealand 
today? Of the two, New Zealand, with a population of only 


+ 


tralia with its almost 10,000,000 people. As a result of prolonged 


a sharp fall in exports has forced them to tighten their belts,’ better equilibrium with the lower level of exports. Import. icensing 
has been stiffened since the beginning of the year; credit restric- 


"tions have been intensified; taxation has been sharply increased 


about 2,250,000, is in a much more difficult situation than Aus- — 
is doubtful whether the ‘Salant pevencons 


and, more recently, the guaranteed incomes of dairy kapha } me 7 
been cut, Of these measures, import restrictions are at last lay’ = 
a marked effect. However, because exports continue to. ‘all, it 
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improved from trading. On the other hand, 
overseas funds have benefited from. a 
£20,000,000 New Zealand Government 
loan in London.. Also, a line of credit for 
£8,000,000 from Australia will have helped 
matters. None the less, it is difficult to see 
how the country can escape a general 
decline in economic activity, cuts in 
development, shortages of imported goods, 
and the emergence of some unemployment. 
_ To turn to Australia. There the near- 
term position is much more comfortable, 
unemployment is less than two per cent., 
business is buoyant and development con- 
tinues unabated. Will this position continue? 
In my view the future is delicately poised. 
A further reduction in wool prices—follow- 
ing last season’s big drop—could bring ‘as 
rapid a deterioration as occurred after the 
wool boom of 1950-51, when import restric- 
tions were first generally imposed. 

It seems to me that several factors deserve 
more attention than has so far been given 
them. For example, the thirty-five per cent. 
drop in wool prices last season was not 
reflected fully in the year’s wool cheque. 
Most of it came too late to do so. The price 
will have to rise considerably if last year’s 
average is to be achieved. There is also a big question-mark over 
the likely demand this year from several of the biggest consuming 
areas for Australian wool, notably Britain and the Common 
Market. There are further questions worrying to Australia and 
New Zealand—as to most other countries. Is the United States 
recession really over? Is Europe, as has been suggested, to receive 
the backwash of that recession in coming months? The correct 
answers to these questions remain obscure but are all important 
to both countries. 

Unlike New Zealand, the Australian Government’s answer to 
the challenge of a big prospective drop in exports has been to 
budget for a large deficit to be financed by Treasury bills. This 
policy will probably be coupled with further releases of special 
deposits by the Central Bank. Both these measures} to sustain 
internal purchasing power and activity, were employed in 1952, 
though the issue of Treasury bills to cover the deficit was not 
advertised in advance, as it is this time. 

Australia is in a much stronger position to take this sort of 
risk than New Zealand. In the first place, its overseas reserves 
are much higher, measured against essential import requirements. 
And then, Australia enjoys a much stronger inflow of private 


A ton of butter being handled by one man in a factory in New Zealand 
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A flock of merinos in Australia, ‘ the biggest world exporter of wool’ 


overseas capital, and is confident that this will continue, even 
increase. What is more, thanks to its rich mineral resources, 
Australia has been able to build a more strongly diversified 
economy in which manufacturing industry is highly developed. 
It can cater for many needs formerly satisfied by imports. 
For these reasons Australia is not as vulnerable as before the 
war to downward fluctuations in its export income. But in the 
last resort the pace of development and also of general economic 
activity in both Australia and New Zealand is closely linked with 
exports, In consequence both countries have intensified: their 
efforts in recent years to expand the volume of primary produc- 
tion, and with good success. They are also trying hard to expand 
and diversify their export markets, which are now too concen- 
trated in Britain. Thus both have sought to give foreign suppliers 
a better competitive position in their own markets by reducing 
imperial preferences to oil the wheels of reciprocity. New Zealand 
has held the more tenaciously to the idea of relying on the 
United Kingdom market, but even New Zealand is veering 
towards a more international approach in economic’ matters. 
Governments and peoples in both countries are determined 
to maintain full employment at rising standards of living and 
at the same time continue to expand their economies 
and populations. They have pursued these policies with 
striking success since the war. It is unlikely that any 
current setback will be more than a pause in their 
long-term growth as strong independent members of the 
British Commonwealth.—General Overseas Service 


Sir Stephen Tallents 


WE RECORD WITH REGRET the death on September 11 of 
Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. He was seventy- 
three. He joined the British Broadcasting Corporation as 
Controller (Public Relations) in October 1935, In 1940 he 
was appointed Controller (Overseas Service) and resigned 
from the Corporation in October 1941. Educated at 
Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, he entered the Board 
of Trade at the age of twenty-five and after the first world 
war had a varied career as a diplomatist, as Secretary of 
the Empire Marketing Board and as Public Relations 
Officer in the General Post Office. After he left the B.B.C. 
he was for three years Principal Assistant Secretary of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. His books 
included Green Thoughts and The Projection of England. 


We also record with regret the death on September 15 
of Stephen Bone, the art critic and painter, who often 
wrote for THE LISTENER. 
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Hewn Out of Real Ae 


HE literary quarrel between H G. Wells and Henry 
James was referred to in a talk in the Third Programme, 
which we print today. One significant contrast between 
these two writers, noticed by the speaker, is the contrast 
in their reputations during the last thirty years. Wells achieved 
contemporary fame for his writings about the future. Yet, it was 
Henry James who managed, although he did not anticipate any 
scientific discoveries, to portray certain types of the rootless dis- 
placed person, who is so tragic an actor in the present generation. 


These facts remind us again of the ups and downs of literary . 


fashion. But they are part also of the wider pattern of permanent 
values in fiction, those which gradually decide the stature of a 
novelist, or for that matter any other writer or artist. No two 
people will agree on any exact measurement of stature; it would 
be wrong that they should. But, just as most would agree to put 
such painters as Leonardo, Rembrandt, or Cézanne in the front 


rank, so most would agree to put Tolstoy and Flaubert, Jane . 


Austen and Thomas Hardy in the front rank of novel writers. 
Now, these four are very different kinds of author. In fact, their 


: works are hardly comparable. So that we can arrive at a general 


truth, namely, that permanent value for a novelist, as much as 
for other artists, depends on the excellence of achievement con- 
sidered within its own particular sphere. Tolstoy was an epic 
novelist on the grand scale. Flaubert was a consummate delineator 
of human emotion and situation, Jane Austen was a perfect stylist, 
with the most delicious sense of balance in her works; Thomas 
Hardy, a countryman with a flair for interpreting the forces of 
destiny working themselves out in his characters. 

One may wonder, perhaps, where Henry James and H. G. 
Wells are likely to fit into the scheme of things as the years pass. 
All along, the question of values has been haunted by the size and 
shape of the reading public. This has widened amazingly and 
become far more cosmopolitan than it was, for instance, in the 
nineteenth century. The mass of readers, if you askéd them which 
novels they had read recently, would-be unlikely to mention Hardy 


or Austen (for all their permanent values) let alone Flaubert or.- 


Tolstoy. These readers would probably mention first some com- 
paratively unimportant and ephemeral book-stall writer of today, 
and after that Dickens. Dickens’ s novels are still perhaps the single 
coin of common exchange in working-class districts. On this 
showing, H. G. Wells looks like doing better than Henry James. 
If some of Dickens’s books are ill-balanced and confused, his 
characters are always hewn out of real life. The characters and 
situations of H. G. Wells are also hewn out of life; at least in his 
more ordinary books like Kipps. His stories of this kind should 
go on selling steadily, even if Wells’ most original contribution to 
literature was his scientific fiction. Henry James, on the other 
hand, would seem likely to remain a favourite for the more 
educated few. Some of his characters may resemble certain mid- 
twentieth century types; but others are elusive and none overflow 


telling comparable with that of a European mannerist painter of 
the late Renaissance. Still, the works of both James and Wells 
are infinitely worth reading for all kinds of reader—the reading 
of any one of them a hundred times wiser than the study of a 
book of criticism about them. 


with flesh and blood. James’s style is often difficult and his story-' 


More broadcasts about the United States pa er 
:, ee 

DENUNCIATION OF Ane ee Far Eastern ee continues. to : 
figure prominently in Communist broadcasting. Moscow Radio’ i _ 
home service listeners on the evening of September 9 heard a 
commentary by Yury Fokin who referred to ‘ warlike eae a 
by U.S. spokesmen which, in sum, ‘cannot but be regarded a - 
Open provocation and preparation for a military attack’. ‘Chaat : 
En-lai himself had noted the U.S. rulers’ frequent practice of — = 

“using the promise of talks as a smoke-screen to cover up intended — 

acts of aggression’. It was already clear from American press” 4 
comment that, in any talks that might take place, the United aa 
States was likely to adopt ‘an attitude which cannot possibly be 
acceptable to the Chinese People’s Republic ’. In particular, under 
the guise of * renunciation of the use of force in the Formosa — : 
Straits area’ , the United States would demand that China should 

‘ voluntarily recognise the U.S. occupation of Formosa and the — 
offshore islands, which are rightfully the territory of the Chinese 
People’s Republic ’. Such an attitude on America’s part, said 
Fokin, had brought about the failure of the ambassadorial talks at 
Geneva; and it was clear that her motive in going through the 
motions all over again was simply ‘ to create the impression that 
she is trying to settle the dispute peacefully ’. - 
The earlier negotiations in Geneva between, Communist ‘China 
and America were reviewed by the Indian newspaper ‘Statesman, 
-as quoted from India on September 9. The newspaper criticised 
the American position in regal to Formosa as being ‘ untenable ’ ‘oan 
but it went on: 


China on the other hand basking in the nation that on 
several points she has an excellent case, has on repeated occasions 
used her advantage to excuse brusqueness or even inhumanity. 
It is indeed almost impossible to over-assess the damage done by 
the affair of the American prisoners, military or civil, condemned — 

_ during the Korean war, Without it there would at one time have _ 
been strong and perhaps successful advice from America’s friends — 
to accord China a fitting status-at the United Nations. 


- In West Germany, the Muenchner ‘Merkur, quoted on ‘Septem- 
ber 10, said that if President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles had 
listened to the many hasty advisers in the West, the Communist 
world would now be able to celebrate a new conquest; and the 
Frankfurter Neue Presse wrote: ~ 


We Germans, despite the strain on our nerves caused by oe 
recurrent threat to peace, should not find it difficult to understand 
the United States’ firm attitude toward attempts at blackmail. 
Today we know that lack of decision on the part of the Allies 
towards Hitler’s various annexations finally led to the war. We 
think it is not a rash assertion to say that America’s manifest _ 
ee gt to risk war has so far prevented it. 


‘President Eisenhower’s nation-wide broadcast speech last 
Thursday night had a mixed reception in America itself, While 
The New York Times was quoted as saying that the President had 
flung down a new challenge to the doctrine of blood and iron 
adopted by the Communist despots as the road to world conquest, 
The Washington Post said the speech could hardly have been 
worse, with its tired clichés and false analogies. Moscow comment, 
from the Soviet news agency Tass, said the President was 
obviously trying to calm public opinion in America, which had 


> 


_ become deeply alarmed at the ‘provocations against ‘the Chinese 


People’s Republic’, but she showed once again that United 
States foreign policy has an aggressive basis and is a serious 
threat to world peace; the whole speech was an attempt to 
justify the policy of military blackmail and threats of force 
towards China. a oe 
Broadcasts from China continue to concentrate on. ‘ warnings * i 
to America, reports of anti-American demonstrations throu 
the country, and quotations from foreign comment—both 
munist and non-Communist—in.. ‘support of the Peking, 
“The seething tide of protest f 
cations’, said the New China News Agency on September 8 
“has continued to swell - China as tens of millic 
people demonstrate and deci their readiness to strike 
aggressors *, 9 ; 
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Did You Hear That? ' 


GOLDEN WEDDING 

“FEW OF THE GUESTS on September 12, 1908, could have 
realised the historic importance of that happy day, of that 
beautiful and crowded service in St. Margaret’s, Westminster ’, 
said Lapy CYNTHIA COLVILLE in ‘ Today’. ‘Of course, it was 
a great social évent. The bridegroom was not only*the direct 
descendant of-one of the most splendid figures in English history. 
He was the son, too, of a brilliant father, who never hesitated to 
Oppose current party political views when he disagreed with them, 
and of a lovely, fascinating 
mother—but in his own right | 
Winston Churchill was a con- 
siderable politician, who com- 
bined serious military experience 
in the past with every prospect 
of an exciting and adventurous 
civil career in the future. 

‘The bride was one of the 
most beautiful and popular 
girls in ‘London - society, 
daughter of an able and dis- 
tinguished business man, and of 
an attractive and delightful 
mother* who ‘had inherited the 
charm, grace and vivacity of 
* The bonnie Hoose of Airlie! ” 
It was a perfect parentage for a 
wife who would need idealism 
and understanding, common 
sense and practical ability to 
equip her for the conflicting 
demands of life ahead, 

‘Perhaps only a_ character 
steeped in unselfishness could 
have developed the required 
flexibility. But Clementine 
Hozier had never wasted care 
or thought upon herself, Her 
devotion to her mother, her 
affection for a charming sailor 
brother, and her loving pride 
in a pretty, attractive younger 
sister—these were her prevail- 
ing emotions. 

“It was small wonder that on such an occasion the church was 
crowded, and the subsequent reception in Portland Place over- 
loaded with guests. The serene beauty of the bride evoked a gasp 
of admiration. Some, indeed, among the friends may have viewed 
the bridegroom’s future with anxiety, owing to his optimistic 
nature and the supposed uncertainty of his objectives. His courage 
and enterprise were understood; that rock-like quality which in 
years to come was to prove the salvation of his country may have 
been underestimated. And the long history of perfect domestic 
happiness that lay ahead—the ideal partnership—was scarcely 
prophesied with the certainty that a true estimate of the characters 
of both should have ensured. 

‘The husband who was consistently undismayed by difficulty 
or disappointment: the wife who was determined that throughout 
the lean years—no less than in’ times of prosperity—he should 
never go short of the smallest thing that ministered to, his comfort 
and enjoyment—what a lovely example of the apparently 
fortuitous but actually foreseeable course of events ’. 


HOUSEWIVES IN PAINT 

An exhibition of paintings by housewives is on view at the Walker 
Galleries in London. Among the judges for the challenge trophy 
for the housewives’ ‘ picture of the year’ was Sir JOHN ROTHEN- 
STEIN, Director of the Tate Gallery, who spoke about the pictures 
in ‘ Woman’s Hour ’. 


Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill: a photograph taken early in their 
married life, in the year he became Home Secretary 


“It would be untrue to say that the general level of the 
exhibition is very high’, he said, ‘but then I have never seen 
an open exhibition where it was. (An “open” exhibition is one 
to which anybody is free to submit their work.) The power of 
close, affectionate observation is always a rare quality. But the 
best of the exhibits are very good indeed, and it is just the 
quality of close, affectionate observation that marks them. out. 

‘Far the. best exhibits are those which represent something 

familiar to the painters and something that they like. For any 
painter, amateur or professional, 
to take for their subject some- 
thing that he or she knows 
intimately and is especially fond 
of, is the best possible basis for 
a picture. This is just what the 
prizewinners have done. The 
winner of the challenge trophy, 
Mrs. Clarice Hall Pomfret, has 
earned her success with what 
the judges were agreed is by far 
the best picture in the exhibi- 
tion. It represents the old stables 
behind her home at Atherton, 
Manchester, just after a fall of 
snow. Mrs. Pomfret, who is the 
mother of two children, began 
to paint only last year. The 
three pictures which she entered 
for this year’s competition were, 
surprisingly enough, her first 
paintings. This lady shows ex- 
ceptional skill, but far more 
impressive is her power of look- 
ing at things with a minute and 
loving scrutiny—and looking at 
them very directly, as though 
she had never looked at a pic- 
' ture before. 
i “The organisers of this ex- 
_ hibition have done a service in 
J bringing to light much talent 
that might otherwise. have 
blushed unseen. But, of course, 
such an exhibition as this must 
face us with the question: what is the value of amateur art? 
It is a question to which many answers have been given. I believe 
that its greatest value is the pleasure, the profound satisfaction 
it can.bring to the artist. The most illustrious amateur painter 
alive has written: “Happy are the painters, for they shall not 
be: lonely. Light and colour, peace and hope, will keep them 
company to the end, or almost to the end of the day”. Sir 
Winston Churchill has not written only of the blessings .of the 
painter; he has also issued a warning to the amateur not to 
confuse his activities with those of the professional. In the same 
lively and instructive essay, “‘ Painting as a Pastime”, he says: 
*‘ Leave to the masters of art trained by a lifetime of devotion, 
the wonderful process of picture building and picture creation. Go 
out into the sunlight and be happy with what you see ”. 

‘I agree with Sir Winston that the first aim of the amateur 
painter should be pleasure; that he or she should not worry over- 
much whether his or her work is “ good ”. If it is, so much the 
better; if it is not, what does it matter? It gives joy to the painter 
not only in the doing but by increasing a hundredfold his or 
her awareness of the beauties of the world. This exhibition shows 
that it is possible for a housewife to be a good painter, But the 
difference between the gifts, the opportunities and the effort 
needful to be something more than this is very great indeed. _ 

‘Some six years ago we held at the Tate Gallery a memorial 
exhibition of the work of the three painters whom I believe to be 
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of them was a housewife. All three of them had sacrificed the 
" joys and satisfactions of family life in order to pee their art to 


‘tration of how insubstantial a jelly-fish 


- ing : 
and Ethel ‘Walker. It 
was a moving experience to see their finest work brought together 
under our roof, But it was not, perhaps, a mere chance that none 


perfection ’, 


THE LION’S MANE | : : 


-*In Conan Doyle’s short story The Adventure of the Lion’s 
said FRANK LANE in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ Sher- 


Mane’, 
lock Holmes finds a man dying on the beach with ugly weals 


on his back—just as if he had been beaten to death, in fact. His . 


last words, whispered into Holmes’ ear, are: “Lion’s mane” 

“Several people are suspected of the 
man’s murder and Holmes is on the point — 
of accusing an innocent man. But he 
cannot forget the last strange words of the > 
victim: “ Lion’s mane ”. Who or what is 
it? With a sudden inspiration Holmes 
looks up the phrase in a natural history 
book. He finds it is the popular name of 
the world’s largest jelly-fish, which has 
hundreds of poisonous tentacles capable of 
stinging a man to death. There has been 
no foul play, the victim accidentally 
became tangled with the lion’s mane jelly- 
fish while bathing. It is called lion’s mane 
because in the water it bears a fair resem- 
blance to a handful of skin and hair torn 
from a lion’s mane. 

“All jelly-fish are equipped with 
tentacles armed with stinging cells, but 
they are by no means all poisonous to 
human beings. It is difficult to realise that 
such complicated and lethal weapons 
belong to creatures which are about 
95 per cent. water. You get a vivid illus- 


is if you put a fairly large one on a 
blotting pad. The next day virtually © 
all that remains is its outline. 

“What is to many people the best- 
asim of all jelly-fish is not a jelly-fish at 


all. I mean the Portuguese man-of-war, 


which according to the experts belongs to a different zoological 
group. The hull is a pale-blue bladder filled with gas, on top of 
which is a pinkish crest, consisting of a narrow ridge of air sacs. 
This crest acts as a sail, enabling this armless, legless, finless 
creature to sail before the wind and cover immense distances. 
Three times this century, in 1912, 1945, and 1957, the Portuguese 
men-of-war have invaded British waters, generally off the south- 
west coasts. No true jelly-fish carries such virulent poison as the 
man-of-war. In extreme cases it can produce epileptic-like con- 


vulsions and may end in death. Even when the man-of-war has | 


been dead for hours the tentacles can still sting. 


* But it would be a mistake to think that the only part jelly-fish 


play in human affairs is to cause trouble. Occasionally, they are 


used as a sort of home-made fertiliser on the land, and they 


are eaten by various maritime peoples. Two hundred years ago the 
octopus jelly-fish was regularly eaten in Cornwall. Another species 


is used as a preserve in the Philippine Islands. In Japan, a relative 
of the jelly-fish | that used to be eaten in Cornwall sometimes 


swarms into bays when the wind is right, and women and children 
paddle out to collect them in thousands. Tons are taken ashore, 
and there they are preserved ’. 


SIAMESE CATS. 

“ There are many legends and stories about the origin of Siamese 
cats but few facts’, 
Home Service. ‘ They may or may not have been the royal cats 


of Siam, or the guardians of the Bhuddist temples in Bangkok. 


It is intriguing to believe that the first Siamese imported to 


England was a present to the British Consul-General from His — 


Majesty the King of Siam, or, alternatively, that it was stolen 


A Portuguese man-of-war: 
hanging down beneath the surface of the water 


said ANN CODRINGTON in a talk in the’ 


sometimes the gamble comes off’. : fia 


- from a temple and smu; 

by the Consul-General- 

substantiated. 
‘It is generally accepted a 

country in 1884 and were exhib fed. the plkewins year. “The fi 


- Siamese to become a champion arrived in 1896. He was a act . 
point, and judging from photographs he possessed every imagin- — 
able fault, according to present-day standards. He looks a “cosy 


fellow with un-oriental eyes, small ears, a round head, big paws, 


and a bushy tail—like our own British shee cats, except 


for his colquring. 


‘There is an official sandal af points for a Siamese cat, 
which has just been revised. Squints and kinks are barred. A 
squint is defined as “ when the eyes are so placed that they appear 

to look permanently at the nose’ ’ and the 
operative word is “ permanently ”, because 
many Siamese squint occasionally for 
various reasons, The characteristic kink is 
regretted by many, but one kink leads to 
another, and a tail with not one but three 
kinks in it is not a pretty thing, so we 
_ now try to breed them out. 

‘Some judges consider that aes the 
last half-dozen years the trend has been 
towards producing Siamese too slightly 


heads having lengthened and narrowed the 


together. This has been so—but the ex- 
aggerated seldom survives, and propor- 
tion is everything in a Siamese. 

“It is difficult to maintain the pale adult 
coats which are so much admired, and 
which were more common in the early 
Siamese. In tropical countries they are 
pale coated but their contrasting points are 


we want healthy out-of-door cats we shall 
have to reconcile ourselves to their having 
darker coats—though, of course, there will 
always be the glorious exceptions. 


the tentacles are = 
‘ The show season has started—the next 


London “all breed” one is on Septem- — 


ber 20 at the Westminster Hall—and from now till the New Year 
there will be shows up and down the country, The Siamese cat 
club show is on October 7. The awards given can help one under- 
stand the types required by judges. 

‘A constant question is: “Are Siamese delicate? ”, the infer- 


ence being that England must seem cold and wet after the sunny © 


courts of the Siamese palaces! ‘It isa long time since their fore- 
fathers sunned themselves on anything warmer than a European 
garden wall in summer, and nature has seen to it that the Siamese 
is well adapted to cope with even a British climate. I do think that 
Siamese new-born kittens need a bit more coddling than British 
kittens, because they are so skinny, with delicate bones and little 
flesh or fur to keep them warm. Once they are on their feet, they 
soon acquire firm, agile bodies which stand up well to our climate 
—and then they are no more delicate than any other kind of cat. 
‘Why is a Siamese cat so popular? People either adore or 
dislike them. Some are made uncomfortable by the stare of 
unwinking blue eyes and some do not like cats who Hipp 


built to prove good breeders, while the 


eyes often appear to be set too close 


poor, while in northern countries they 
develop darkish woolly coats, which again - 
lose contrast with points. So it seems if. 


to their shoulders at unexpected moments, even though this is. 


a sign of favour. 
‘ But for the rest of us—what i is the great ateneticnnts It d 
not lie in their looks, but in their nature. They are possessive, 
loving, jealous, inquisitive, and quite certain that they must be 
wherever their owners are. They are demanding and ruthless in 
this desire for company—one is simply not allowed to be lonely, — 
“ One breeds Siamese because one loves them and because home 


is not the same without the sound of those thumping little feet — 


—and because of the gamble. One uses one’s skill and know- 
ledge to improve on nature, and one feels Hike a dittle ght? 
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a o E all like to judge others by their deeds rather than terms as that evidence might have been made before he knew that — 
Ee their words, and we often say that deeds speak louder _litigation would take place and before he had any motive to mis- 
q Bost .than words. But the recent case of Corke v. Corke represent the facts. Nevertheless the judgements in the case of 
on and Cook shows that we may not always be able to the charwoman’s thumb were in perfectly general terms and did 


agree whether certain actions are best regarded as deeds or words, 
and the majority of the Court of Appeal seems to have taken the 
__view that some deeds are no louder than words. The case con- 
___ cerned the admissibility of an item of evidence and, before dis- 
cussing it, I want to say something about two rules which have 
been applied to the basic problem of the law of evidence. ; 
That problem is familiar to all of us. How do you decide 
whether to believe or disbelieve what other people say? It is 
specially important for lawyers because so many cases depend 
_-_upon whether the sworn evidence of a witness is to be believed. 


‘The Charwoman’s Thumb 


One question which has arisen sufficiently often to have pro- 
___ duced fixed rules of law concerns the attention to be paid to state- 
__ ments made by a witness before the hearing of a case. To take 
an illustration from the prosaic facts of a claim to workman’s 
compensation which came before the courts in 1918, let us suppose » 
‘that everything depends on whether the claimant, a charwoman, 

__ injured her thumb at work or at home. If she swears in court that 
she sustained the injury at work, should the law allow either of 

the following facts to be proved: (1) the fact that she told A. 

_a few days after the injury that it was sustained at home; and (2) 


the fact that she told B. a few days after the injury that she © 


sustained it at work? : $ 

_ The legal rule with regard to the first situation is perfectly clear 

_ and admits of no exception. If a witness gives evidence in court 
‘concerning the issues directly raised by any litigation, he may be 

_ asked whether he has previously made a statement inconsistent 


with his evidence, and, if he does not admit the statement, it may ~ 


be proved by another witness. Therefore, if the charwoman swears 

_ in court that she injured her thumb at work, she may be asked in 

~ _ eross-examination whether she did not tell A. that she sustained 

the injury at home. If she denies the conversation, A. may be asked 

to give his version of the matter. The charwoman’s statement to 

A. amounts to an admission that the injury was sustained at home 
and it constitutes evidence against her. : . 

So far I think the legal rule is what the layman would expect. 

The law may be cynical but it is certainly not an ass when it 

‘presumes that that which a man says against his interest is true. 

Of course an apparent admission can be explained away, but it 

goes without saying that the explanation must be a convincing 

one. : 


Me Aa 


Surprise for the Layman ar 

Now let us turn to the second of the two situations which I 

have mentioned. What is the position when the previous.statement 

confirms the evidence given by the witness in court? Here again. 

the legal rule is clear, but I am not so sure that it is what the lay- 

man would expect. Subject to a few exceptions, proof may not be 

given of a previous consistent statement made by a witness whether 

he is a party to the proceedings or not. Accordingly, if the char- 

woman swears in court that she injured her thumb at work, she 

cannot be asked whether she said the same thing to B. a few 

days after the accident, and B. cannot be called upon to give his 

account of the conversation. This was the actual decision of the 
Court of Appeal on the charwoman’s claim in 1918. 

I do not suggest that a layman would necessarily object to the 

result in the particular case, but I do think he would disapprove 

of a rule which almost invariably disallows proof of a witness’s 

consistency by reference to his past utterances. If the witness is a 

party to the proceedings his evidence in court is inevitably that 

aes eof ‘an interested person, but his previous statement in the same 


/itness’ 
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s Consistency | 


not refer to any sweeping exceptions to the rules upon which 
they were based. 

There are at least two reasons for the reluctance of the law to 
allow proof of previous consistent statements. They are the danger 
of side issues and the danger of fabricated evidence. Side issues 
might be raised concerning such matters as whether the previous 
statement was really made, why it was made, and why to A. and 
B. instead of C. and D. In what tone of voice was it made? and 
so forth. Many of these issues could be raised in the case of a 


_ previous inconsistent statement, but the courts are prepared to run 
_ risks in admitting evidence of great probative value-which they 


would not be prepared to run when the probative value of the 
evidence is not so great. The constructive effect of a previous 
consistent statement in bolstering up a party’s case is generally 
inferior to the destructive effect of a previous inconsistent 
statement. : 

_ So far as the danger of fabrication is concerned, the idea seems 
to be that someone who contemplates litigation or thinks that he 
is about to be prosecuted will make statements favouring his case 
to his friends, repeat the statements on oath in court, and then 
call his friends as witnesses to prove his consistency. All this seems 
tather far fetched but, like so much else in the law, it may have 
a historical explanation. It is only. just over a hundred years 


since the parties to civil proceedings have been able to give 


evidence, and the right is of still more recent origin in the case 
of someone accused of crime. In the days when none of these 
people could be witnesses, the practice of telling one’s story to 
friends, who could give evidence, may have been sufficiently 
common to demand suppression by the courts. 


Two Important Rules - j 


Two important rules of evidence have been thrown into relief 


by the foregoing discussion. First, there is the rule that what a 
party says against himself before the hearing can always be 
proved; secondly, there is the rule that what a party has said in 
his own favour can hardly ever be proved. These rules may be 
illogical and the second may be something of a historical anomaly, 
but they have the great merit of being easy to apply. At least that 
was thought to be so until Corke v. Corke and Cook came before 
the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Corke petitioned for divorce on the ground, as he alleged, 
that Mrs. Corke had committed adultery with Mr. Cook. Mr. and 
Mrs. Corke were living apart at the material time, and Mrs. Corke 
took in lodgers one of whom was Mr. Cook, Mr. Corke suspected 
adultery and kept watch one night with another man outside Mrs. 
Corke’s house. They heard her enter a bedroom occupied by 
Cook who was in bed. She spent some time there and the watchers 
assumed that adultery had taken place. Accordingly they entered 
the house and accosted Mrs. Corke and Mr. Cook. The charge 
of adultery was repudiated and, fairly soon after their accusers 
left the house, Mrs. Corke and Mr. Cook went to a telephone box. 
She rang up her doctor and asked him to come to examine her 
and Cook so that they might have medical evidence that sexual 
intercourse had not recently taken place between them. The doctor 
refused to come because he thought that an examination would 
not enable him to state positively that there had been no recent 
intercourse. ‘ 

At. the hearing of the divorce case the judge allowed Mrs. 
Corke, Mr. Cook, and the doctor to give evidence of the telephone 
conversation. He dismissed the petition, having indicated that he 
attached some importance to the attempt to summon the doctor. 
Mr. Corke appealed, but his appeal was dismissed. The Court of 
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rs Appeal: Casdeied that, even without 
dence of the telephone call, there 1 
warrant a finding of adultery; but they discussed the question of 

: the’ admissibility of the telephone conversation at length. 


ficient evidence to | i 
; pat some support pat ep 
situation as Mrs. Corke and 


This was the main point argued at the hearing of the appeal 
and it is the only reason why the case is an important one. Two 


‘of the Lords Justices who heard the appeal considered that the 


judge ought not to have allowed either Mrs. Corke, or Mr. Cook, 
or the doctor to give evidence of the telephone conversation. The 
other Lord Justice considered that the evidence was admissible. 
The case is authority for the proposition that, were similar facts 
to recur, the evidence would be inadmissible, but the existence of 
the dissenting judgement enhances the importance of ascertaining 
the principle on which the case was das and of endeavouring 
to estimate its scope. : 


examination could be inform 

certainly prompt questions con cerning cihe one of a rie 
How far would the majority go in applying the general rule 

excluding what are sometimes called self-serving statements 2. 


conduct? Let me take two hypothetical CaSes7n 38 =o 4 


First, let us assume a modification of the facts of Corke v. 


Corke and Cook. What if the telephone call had been made from — 3 


the house immediately after the accusation was made and in the 
presence of Mr. Corke? A recognised exception to the general rule 
excluding self-serving statements might then have been brought — 
into play. If a witness spontaneously makes a statement about 


2 ae ; certain events more or less contemporaneously with their occur- 4 
Va : rence, the statement may be proved in court to confirm the 3 
, The Question of Deeds Rather than Words _ witness’s evidence about the events. The danger of side issues and 
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One point made in the majority judgements is that the telephone 
conversation was nothing more than an assertion by Mrs. Corke 
that adultery had not taken place. She simply told the doctor 
that she was innocent and expressed her willingness to undergo 
an examination. On this view. of the facts, the court was bound 
by the principles enunciated in the case of the charwoman’s 
thumb. These necessitated the conclusion in Corke’s case that 
adultery can be proved, and here I quote one of the judges: 

.. by admissions tending to show that it had been committed 
‘but cannot be disproved by statements of the person charged 
afterwards made to third persons tending to show that it had not 
been committed. 

The reply made to this in the dissenting judgement was that 
the case fell outside the general rules concerning statements made 
by parties before the hearing, because the telephone conversation 
was more than a mere statement, it was conduct, It came within 
the category of deeds rather than that of words, and here I quote 
from the dissenting judgement: 5 

The substance of the matter was that the wife was asking the 
doctor to come to examine her and the man. It is not as though 


the wife was merely making some statement to someone else, © 


which she could equally well make at a later time in the witness- 
box. 


The reply of the majority may be summarised as follows: 


Let us assume, without admitting, that the telephone conversa- 
tion comes within the category of deeds rather than that of words. 


- Even so, the general rule prohibiting the reception of statements - 


made by a party in his own favour ought to be extended to this 
- kind of conduct because the dangers which the rule is designed 
to prevent are present to a marked degree. All manner of side 
issues could be raised if the evidence were received. For example, 
the court might have to consider the reasons which led Mrs. 
Corke and Mr, Cook to believe that a medical examination would 
reveal whether intercourse had recently taken place. The evidence 
_ might have been fabricated for there was plenty of time to work 
‘out a plan of campaign between the accusation and the telephone 
conversation. It is not suggested that the honesty of the parties 
was in fact open to question, but the law must consist of general 
rules. The basis of the judgements in the case of the charwoman’s 


thumb is that evidence of a type which is easy to manufacture ~ 


cannot be given to prove that a witness is to be believed when 


fabrication is greatly reduced in such a case, and that is the 
justification for this exception.to the general rule. On the sug- 
gested modification of the facts in Corke v. Corke and Cook there 
could have been no concerted action with regard to the examina- 
tion. The exception was not mentioned in the actual case and 
no doubt that was due to the lapse of time between the accusation 
and the telephone call. No other exception to the pou tule was 
remotely relevant to the facts. 

My second hypothetical case involves a complete departure 


from the facts of Corke v. Corke and Cook. Let us assume that - = 


one of the issues in a divorce case is whether the husband had — 
been drinking on a particular occasion, Suppose the wife were to 
challenge the husband and he were to say that he had not touched — 
alcohol for three days. If he rang up a doctor about an hour later 
and said ‘My wife says I have been drinking, it’s a lie’, it is 
most unlikely that either he or the doctor would be allowed to 
give evidence of the conversation. It would be the case of the 
charwoman’s thumb all over again. But what if the husband were 
to add ‘ Come and take a blood test’? Could evidence be given 
of this request if the doctor refused to perform the test? The 
husband would hardly have courted disaster by i inviting the test 
if he had been drinking, and the conversation with the doctor 
would afford striking confirmation of his evidence that he had not 
been drinking on the occasion in question. Some day the courts 
may have to give further consideration to the extent to which the- 
rules governing proof of consistency by words apply when efforts 


are made to prove consistency by deed.—Third Programme 


The Last Look: 
Athens, 1957 
Always it happens so: > the town which heat 
Flattened, as though an iron had been passed 
Forwards and back across an ochre sheet, __ ars 
Singeing the ragged edges, till at last 


Each street became like every other street, 
Each room like every room behind its door, 


he makes a sworn statement in court simply because his behaviour ; * 
a, bears out that statement. It makes. pa iGercnce whether the Nothing to startle, nothing so explore, 
4 . behaviour consists of words or deeds. Now, on a sudden, tipp ed benea Ay tide whips 
a Fy . ae Which soon will beat the sun to drizzle, bares 
4 Ancient Authority and Modern Principle - Its tender, treacherous secrets; cars which bring 
; Now that the differences between the Lords Justices of Appeal Others to others’ arms, archaic stairs ae 
a have been summarised, what is there to be said about them? Echoing to others’ footsteps, clothes which cling ©. Ate ee 
- I think the conflict is between ancient authority and modern prin- To others’ hungry, heated bodies; all 2: a a ee 
. ciple. Perhaps consistency with the authorities does require the ~ New now, strange now, since gone beyond recall. eat 


application of the ban on previous consistent statements even 
when those statements take the form of deeds such as a summons 


to a doctor; but it might be more in accordance with modern 


So, too, as I glance back, ‘that peasant face eee 
Which, fashioned from the dust, was here, then there, 


principle to allow statements that are in effect deeds to be proved, Whirled in our slip-stream, sprayed aa time | pean AE = ‘id ma 
leaving their weight to be assessed by the court according to the "—<- and ‘space.ia alas ; F wh aha 
facts of the particular case. ' Becomes another face at which to stare, a ee oe 


The disputed evidence was undoubtedly of a type which could 
easily have been manufactured, and this may lead many people 
to think that the majority was right. But it is prey true to “a 


ero 


Not that which once I searched i in vain for: trace 
_ Of mystéry; but marvellous and strange, = 
Never to be re-won, ev ora it hi 
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“HE question whether or not machines can think has 


| many people may feel that too much time has been spent 
MA. discussing such questions. But it appears that a great 
_ deal of interest is still shown on both sides of this very dogmatic 
___and highly emotional dispute as to whether or not human beings. 
__ are machines in some sense. by ty eit or 
as It should be clear from the first that anyone who claims that 
human beings are like machines can sensibly mean only that 


human beings are essentially capable of being constructed, much — 


a 
= 
-" 


; 


as. a motor bicycle is constructed; not that a human. being is — 


anything like a motor bicycle, merely that it can be analysed in the 
same way and a description can, at least in principle, be given, 
_ from which the synthesis of the human being (like a motor bicycle) 
can be achieved. Human beings are not ‘machine-like’ in the 
ordinary sense of the word: they are reflective and capable of 


an _ making decisions and dealing with data of a highly complex 
_ character. But computing machines can deal with many, if not 
all, of the same complications, and they are usually called 


machines, © 


_ Fantastic Possibilities te Boy 
Since an independent definition of the word ‘machine’ is not 
; easy to arrive at without being either far too general or far- too 
narrow, the claim of cybernetics is that we can treat organisms 
as if they were machines, in the sense that the same methods of 
analysis and synthesis can be applied to them both. There is no 
reason at all why we should not extend the notion of ‘ machine’ 
to include ‘ organism ’, and it seems natural to do so. We proceed 
to make such assumptions, construct theories and models in 
science, and use them as long as they work, without getting 
involved in too many silly and emotional arguments about the 
status of man. For those who remain alarmed at the possibility 
of being compared to. a well-defined system—‘ machine’, if you ~ 
~ like—I would encourage you to dwell on the fantastic possibilities 
that the machine has, rather than the apparent limitation that has 


been thrust upon man. . is 
- Explanations have been forthcoming recently about the manner 
in which machines perceive and learn, that is to say, theoretical 
machines which could be built, but mostly do not yet exist. There 
is a growing body of knowledge about matters of machine thinking, 
or reasoning, and the interaction of a machine with its environ- 
ment. But there are still many people who object to the idea of 
the possibility of constructing an organism. The objection most 
often heard to the comparison between man and machine is 
that machines remain essentially and irremediably different from 
humans, in that they cannot perform works of art, write poetry, 
paint pictures, or write music, to quote some familiar and repre- 
sentative examples. More generally, they do not have, and cannot 
have, emotions and values; or so the argument goes. 
At this point I will admit that my purpose is purely speculative. 
- I am not going to try to persuade anyone that machines could be 
constructed which may create works of art, or at least that is in 
no sense my primary purpose. I wish to ask the question: What 
would be entailed if a machine were to create works of art in the 
sense that we usually think of such works being produced by 
human beings? Such a question is academic, in the sense that it 
. has little direct scientific value: certainly no one is going to try 
to build such a machine, and even if they did it would be a mixed 
blessing. The main point of asking such a question is that it 
forces us to think carefully about the way human beings are 
behaving; it forces us to be precise in our terminology, and 
generally it forces us to be clear-headed in a manner that we do 
not normally achieve. ae 
"To those who think our question is ridiculous let me repeat 
a - that its value is not in the obvious answer as to whether such a 
ae, %. ; Pa Lod i 4 - 
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‘taken up much of our time in the last few years. Indeed, — 
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eate Art? 


machine can be built but rather that, in asking ourselves how 
such a machine could be built—if indeed it could—we shall be 
clearer about what is entailed in the production of works of art. 
Secondly, it could be taken as a sort of test case. Much work was 
done, and is still being done, trying to ‘ programme’ a computer 
to play chess or trying to construct chess-playing machines. The 
essentials of the machine (or computer) design are that it should 
be capable of classifying its inputs, storing and generalising upon 
these inputs, the number of whose occurrences are counted and 
from which can be computed conditional probabilities on which 
it does or does not act; all this being subject to a selective system 
equivalent to motivation in the human being. 

Chess was a test case for reasoning ability in such machines; 
similarly, artistic production is being used here as a test case for 
the occurrence of values and the occurrence of emotive and less 


rational features of human behaviour, for those features that we 


tend to associate with differences between individuals, that ear- 
mark differences in personality, and so on. I believe that this is 


‘the next step in the cybernetic argument following on from the 


various types of rational behaviour. Not that I mean to imply 
that the reasoning processes, involving learning and perception, 
are fully understood in machine form, but there is no harm in 
looking ahead at the next problems, These have already engaged 
the attention of psychologists for a long time, and since our 


- question represents nothing more than a strict behaviouristic 


approach to personality factors, it could be regarded as a standard 


"question asked by a certain class of experimental psychologists. 
Let me now outline a particular view of aesthetics which we 


may use as a guide in our argument. This will have the advantage 
of making the argument more definite, and will allow us to see 
when differences of opinion are concerned with the aesthetic view 
adopted and when they are concerned with our machine model. 
I shall therefore briefly summarise a view that has been put by 
Professor E. F. Carritt and has been supported, in essence, by 
many other writers on the subject. 

Carritt suggests what the principal features of beauty are: it is 
not wholly a property or quality either of things or sensations, 
rather it is a relation between things and associated sensations. 
It must be expressive or significant for the viewer or recipient, 
and it must involve ‘sensuous imagery significant of emotion’. 
The expression of such beauty is art, and requires technique on 


‘the part of the artist and imaginative sympathy in the viewer. 


Finally, the significance can primarily be traced to immediate 
sensory pleasure or pleasurable associations. 


Achieving Aesthetic Experience 


. 


Our problem is now to extend the outline of a machine design, 
already given, merely indicating the general principles and show- 
ing how the machine might achieve Carritt’s criteria for aesthetic 
experience and thus for values. Some answers have already been 
given to our question about machines and artistic activity, and 
although these may seem silly at first sight they are not, I think, 
so ridiculous as they seem. Some computers have spontaneously 
produced a length of punched tape or a collection of punched 
cards from the machine. Such outputs perhaps qualify for the 
name of poetry. Since the division between poetry and prose is 
rather ill-defined, we shall not make an issue of this, and admit 
that it might qualify for the category of artistic expression. One 
of the points we should want to investigate here is the meaning of 
the word ‘ spontaneously ’. ‘ Spontaneity ’ does not directly enter 
into our aesthetic criteria, since it is a wider presupposition about 
human behaviour, whose significance we shall see shortly. 

It would be easy enough to ‘ programme’ a computer to paint 
an efficient painting; an adaptation of existing computer-controlled 
machine-cutting tools could easily do this; and, granted that the 
computer is given a store of words, it will produce obvious poetry. 


to Oa modern 
e of free association as 


om generating process ’ bears a striking r 

poetry, which might suggest the importa 
a big factor (nobody is seriously saying a sufficient factor) in 
modern poetry. The trouble with these sorts of answers is that 
the computer does only what it is made to do: 
produced in a purely mechanical fashion following the design of 
the programmer, and the poetry is certainly rather artificial. 
‘We feel in truth that this simply will not do, because poetry is 
_ something that must be felt, must be significantly expressive of 
_ emotion, hot mechanically reproduced. ~~ 
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pas Significant Spontaneity 
ty Der first over-enthusiastic programmers, who said—half- 
seriously—that their machines sometimes produced poetry 
: spontaneously, were impressed especially by the fact that an 
ae _ Output occurred without any instructions for it to do so. But, in 
re. fact, no one would wish to say that an artist responds to nothing 
ees at all. Long delays may be involved between the input and the 
. output, and the response at any moment may be with respect 
to the contents. of the storage system, which our machine clearly 
a must have; but the word 
we _ such a context. It is clear, though, that we should want to avoid 
directly instructing the machine to perform some artistic act, and 
we want it to show spontaneity in the sense that we want it to 
have significant feelings about its production and perform it for 
a motive that is clearly not directly connected with its survival, 
_ as would be, say, the search for food. So there is something in this 
demand for spontaneity. We must look at motivation to find 

‘ _what its significance is. 

Ps The fact about the normal use of digital computers is that 
4 they do just what they are instructed to do, and instructions are 


precise and detailed; they need to be, since computers are as — 


literal-minded as the grave-digger in ‘Hamlet’. To make a 

computer behave more like a human’ being we should have to get 

by, it to exhibit ‘purposive behaviour’, to seek—should we say 

; spontaneously ?—for stimulation. This is not difficult. ‘We can 

arrange easily, either by the suitable programming of an existing 

Pe computer or by the construction of special-purpose computers, 

RE for the storage not only of information which refers to the prob- 

“a ability of certain outcomes for certain inputs but their value for 

cae. the machine: will they lead to punishment or reward? This is 

an realistic for a man who feels pain and pleasure; and our machine 

would, no doubt, have to be constructed of the same materials as 

a human being to have the same sort of emotions and evaluations. 

But in our machine we can designate certain values for the 

machine, and from these designated values the machine can 

-\. aequire new values by association. All we need to do originally 

~ is designate one single outcome as 
This is something I would like to explain carefully. 

Human beings by their very existence have good 


* survival 


aes and know how to obtain all the necessities for survival. If they did 
pee not, they would not have survived; this is the simplest interpreta- 
: tion of the Darwinian theory of natural selection. This means that 


over many thousands of years at least, the variables that are to 


be designated in our machine have in fact been designated in 
humans and all other surviving organisms. 


- I shall therefore assume that it is easy enough to introduce values 
a into the life of a computer by introducing purposes: for example, 
ae by simply saying to the computer, ‘it is essential that certain 


os letters should not occur on your input tape’, which is the flow of 
See words on which the computer operates, or at ‘least saying that they 
Sy should be kept at a minimum. Then the problem, to be solved 


a inductively, is for the computer to learn what output will arrest. 


certain inputs; and the results carefully documented by the 


computer give it the values that it needs to decide what to do and 


what not to do, where choices of action or alternatives occur. If 
the machine cannot solve the problem it may be said to fail to 
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Motivation is not an end in itself, but like our concept of 
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¥ > “spontaneity” is a necessary preliminary to an account of 
mi behaviour that is not elicited by command but rather by desire to 
S~ express itself. This is implicit in Carritt’s theory. I shall not go 
ee into more detail about this important aspect of purposive human- 
oe 
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. naa in See same way as oe an 


the painting is 


“spontaneously” means very little in. 


‘good’ and one as ‘bad’. 


values ’, which means that they avoid threats to their existence 


exist, and precisely the same condition holds for human beings. . 


machine to paint or write, and for my own part I should not be — afi 


a ‘ probability lik ke 


for example, we are confronted by 
association we will say that the events which lead to 
event are themselves painful. It i is in this fashion that we 
certain people’s names, dislike places, and even acquire tastes 
food and drink. I myself can trace back my dislike of various 
foods to associations with occurrences that are unpleasant to. me,<, =m 
although their unpleasantness did not then—certainly not in every 
case, since I have learned to like some of the foods—depend upon — 
the taste itself. This principle has sometimes been called secondary ~ 
motivation. It is concerned’ with originally neutral aspects of 
our environment that acquire value or significance for isn 
by association—however complex: and devious the associations : 
may be. a 


At this point the easy answee to our main problem is is to ‘aay : oa 
that all art is secondary motivation, and to say this is in no way 
meant to imply its unimportance. Secondary motivators are the ~ 


very fuel of our lives, without which it would be difficult to believe = 
that life was worth the living. Some confirmation of this inter- ¢. 


pretation is afforded: by psycho-analysis, which has traced somany | 
human associations and symbols to sexual foundations, where sex : 
is clearly vitally associated with survival and is a primary 
motivator. The more general basis would seem to be in survival 


itself, of which sex is a particular case. Further confirmation 
might be regarded as coming from the work of Lorenz and other 
ethologists who have recognised the innate responses of love and 
affection, in care of the young of the species, where the actual 
visual shapes involved, with their appeal to the eye, are a vital 
factor and must be the foundation of many secondary associations 
of a satisfying kind. For the human being, the particular shape 
of a baby’s head evokes a certain protective response—necessary 
for survival—and this same response can be traced to other similar 


- shapes when they occur in works of art, and the responses and — 


feelings that accompany their viewing by most of us. 
If this argument is at all justified, then we can say with cer-— 
tainty that a computer can be programmed, quite simply, to set up 
associations in this way, so that its values will gradually permeate 
all the associations in its repertoire, to a greater or lesser extent. 
Whether you can now take the next step and say that computers — 
could easily have the same sort of accompanying feelings and 
sensuous imagery if they were constructed of colloidal protoplasm 
is another matter, but it does not seem to me to be implausible. - 
We do not know anything directly about anyone else’s feelings — 
besides our own, so there will never be direct confirmation that a 
computer can feel anything in the sense that we seem to feel it. 
Certainly it will surprise us if computers in anything like the 


normal course of their lives produce works of art, since to do so 


requires a great deal of varied experience gained « over a fairly 
long time; and no doubt it is the accompanying satisfaction that 
is the source of the desire to express one’s self. This we find 
in Proust’s desire to re-create the security of his childhood, and’ 
Joyce’s love of Dublin, to name two of the more obvious examples 
of such value-associations. eo 


Understanding the Maching? s Art ae 
We should presumably not expect fully to understand ‘bes art ae ¢ 
machines, since we cannot even understand the music, say, of ? 
Eastern countries, which serves to remind us that much ‘of art is 
culturally determined. At the same time there are some universal __ 
features, and we should recognise certain similarities in machine 
art, where the experiences of the machine are similar to our own. 
Autonomy and freedom of action, rather than being a slave to a 
single room, would be generally essential; then we might expect,  — 
from our associative processes, works of art to be at least capable ine 
of emerging. Reversing the argument for a moment, this is the 
way we might suggest that human beings gain their artistic | 
faculties and learn to place high values on events that seem to be ap 
remote from any survival considerations whatever. I believe that 
it would be largely pointless and ridiculous to try to build a 


interested, except in the fact that the theory on which it was built — 


would be ‘of psychological, and perhaps biological, value. oo 


Frome talk in the Third Progumed 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


Three photographs 
from an exhibition of 
pictorial photography 
which opens today at 
the Royal Photographic 
Society, 16 Princes Gate, 
London, S.W.7. (The 
photograph reproduced 
on our cover this week 
is also on show at the 
exhibition) 


Top left: ‘ Windows in 
White’, by Eddie Ching, 
A.R.P.S. (Hong Kong) 


Above: ‘ Norwegian Sea- 
man’, by J. M. Paynton 
(London) 


Left: ‘The Black 

Mountains’, by H. R. 

Thornton, F.R.P.S. (Bir- 
mingham) 
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that did not strike me until shortly after lunch on Friday 
when a junior officer walked in and said to the captain: ‘ Con- 
a dition Two, Sir’. By the way, I was visiting - the Navy’s sub- 
marine base at Groton, Connecticut, which is on the shore line 
+ Or Long Island Sound. The captain said: ‘Here she comes, I 
guess °. He pressed a button and said over an intercom: “ They’ ve 
x just announced Condition Two’. 

Gis, With all the fuss there has been lately, about the twelve-mile 
: limit, first in Iceland and then in China, you might think that 
the worst had happened, and that President Eisenhower’s warning 
to Peking, that the United States would defend Quemoy, had 
somehow involved the submarine service. Well, this was well 
before the offshore islands cropped up again: what the captain 
_was talking about was ‘ Daisy’. Daisy is—was—Daisy’s dead now 
—the fourth tropical storm of the season. The open season for 
tropical storms is declared in the last week in August. It is so 
- _ declared by the Weather Bureau, from long and gruesome experi- 
| ence of having these storms sneak up and turn into hurricanes 

f before you could say ‘ Condition One’. 


x Not So New 

| People who live up here along the north-eastern seaboard talk 
as if hurricanes were now quite a new thing in their lives. They 
are, but not as new as most of us think. The Caribbean has 
been a seasonal breeding ground for hurricanes every summer’s 

A end since living people can remember and before that. For some 


-» reason that the meteorologists have not yet found out, the course 
and growth of Caribbean hurricanes has changed radically since 
_-—~—s about 1938. They always used to blow up in the South Atlantic, 
cA and they came into our ken when they were, say, about 1,000 
isi. 


miles south and east of Cuba or Jamaica. They would continue to 
gather strength, as these spinning doughnuts do so long as they 
stay over water, and continue to move in a dependable north-west 
direction. That word ‘ dependable’, now I come to think of it, 
_. is a rather funny insertion, which would be highly offensive to 
~~ an old-time resident of Florida. What I mean by dependable is 
_, that the old hurricanes could always be depended upon to 

devastate the Florida coastline and not ours. In other words, their 
eg north-western course was considered one of their essential 
properties; from our point | of view it certainly was one of their 
nicest. 

Something over 100 years ago—in the eighteen-forties, I think 
it was—a hurricane blew close to the Florida coastline; but then 
did something very strange: it hooked to the north. In those days 
climatology was a pretty primitive science, even more primitive 
than it is today, and not only did nobody up north ever expect 
to have a hurricane, but even if the Weather Bureau had been 
as progressive and loaded with know-how as it is today, there 
was no way of warning people to go home or go underground or 
whatever. I suppose that in some meteorological library there is 
a rude scientific account of the prodigal hurricane of 1840 that 


kes eA, coe 


ee 
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of Massachusetts. All I know about this hurricane is that it caught 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—the essayist, not the judge—walking up 
- Beacon Street and it ripped his trousers off. This was positively 
a not done in Boston then or since, and the incident offers to this 
: day crowning proof of the indignity of hurricanes. 
- toe No ‘other hurricane of any fame broke away from its proper 
habits for another 100 years, until 1938. On September 21, 1938, 
a rising wind all along the eastern seaboard and for 100 miles 
inland grew stronger and stronger, and before anyone could 


|The Curious ‘Hahita or Hori 


their patrons in a body two miles out to sea. Altogether it left = ; 


got loose from its family, turned north, and ran slap into the coast _ 


identify it a severe tropical hurricane had appeared off our coast, 
____ suddenly hooked inland half-way along Long Island, whipped 


* Broadcast on pike a 7 


: ‘By ALISTAIR COOKE 2 i ee ere 
AST weekend* I had a ‘Califomiae ‘couple coming to stay across Long ian Sound, flooded es London, and obec | = : 
with me on Long Island. The man’s name was Carroll destroyed two-thirds of New Hampshire’s stand of white birch, © B; 
—two Rs, two Ls—and it was an omen to me, a fact tossed yachts on to main streets, and carried movie theatres and F 

{ 


more than 630 dead, an atrocious amount of damage, and such 
devastation to the landscape of New England that you can still 
see the scars in long rows of tree stumps, the remains of fine 
American elms, along-many a main street. 

I remember this first big blow very vividly fated because I 
was lurching up and down on the old Normandie when it happened, 
and, in view of the rarity of such things and of the sometimes 
bizarre quality of ships’ newspapers, I suppose I could be forgiven 
for laughing out loud when I woke up one morning and read 
in my berth: ‘Hurricane New York’. Didn’t the French know 
that hurricanes damaged Florida and never reached New York? 
Well, the French did not know and neither did we. They printeds 
some place names in the ship’s newspaper, the spelling of some of _ 
which seemed to prove their point. But it became clear as we 
read of the flooding of Providence, Rhode Island, the destruction 
of hundreds of miles of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Company’s railroad track, and various other details, there was no. 
doubt about it, something freakish and horrible had happened 
to New England. ; 

When I got off the ship two dider later I was met on the dock 
by an old doctor who had, over forty years, built up and planted _ 
and tended a most beautiful stretch of country. I had no need 
to ask him if there had been damage. He was a strong, even 
a terrifying, old Puritan, but as he described the vast and 5 
grotesque damage, the sidewalks standing up like tents, all 
the old trees ripped out by their roots, the general air of total 
Tuin on the Western Front, he broke down. This seemed to me 
at the time an understandable, sentimental reaction, until I took 
the train (they had managed to get some trains going within a 
few days) and saw the facts for myself. Indeed, the following - 
Sunday I was at a microphone telling you about it in the first 
talk of this kind I ever did. , 

We were very jumpy the following year—1939—and I remem- 
ber a movie star, visiting in the east, consulted his astrologist to 
see if he should go outdoors on September 21, 1939, one year to 


ee, ae. ee 
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the day. The astrologist reported, as I recall, that though the 


movie star’s signs presaged all kinds of horror, like the cancella- 
tion of a long-term contract and a further bout of alimony fever 
from his third wife, no natural disaster was heading his way. = ~~ 

He walked abroad on the morning of September 21, 1939, and ok 
there was no hurricane, there was merely a letter in the mailbox , 
requesting his presence in the armed forces of His Majesty King — 
George VI. Otherwise, the famous hurricane of September, 1938, | 
had no spooky ree ti yc 


A Scare for the Insurance Companies 

_ We took the word of the experts that this one was a freak, and 
we went back to reading in the subsequent Septembers that there 
had been heavy damage to Florida Keys in such a year, size- en 
able damage to the Carolina coast the next year. Jolly good. Then, 4 ; 
suddenly, we were all getting breakfast on a late summer’s morn= 
ing in 1944 and, bang, another one zoned in. This was known 
as ‘ the little hurricane of 1944’: it did nothing like the damage 


_ of 1938, but it was scarey enough. It scared the insurance com- __ - 
panies among others. Up to that time you could pet. huericané 


insurance for about $1 premium in exchange for $10,000 reward, — 
if the absurdity ever happened. Hurricane insurance, in fact, was a 
then just the sort of thing that whimsical people and college boys === 
would take out—the way, in my time, college boys used to dream 
up ridiculous hobbies aaa oe or Page! rocket oe to eat or 
ees moon. — nas “ 


to take out comprehensive policies 
covering Acts of God by wind and 
_____ rain, and then we forgot all about 
____the second freak until the early 
_-* ~~‘ nineteen-fifties. From 1953 on, we 
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_ whether it is a little beach-house 


Anyway, a few cautious souls began 


have really been on edge this time 
of the year, as you may notice now. 
The whole of the south may start |; 
to rise against the Federal Govern- _| 
ment, we may be poised on the 
brink of war over Quemoy and 
Matsu, government bonds may keep 
up their puzzling and impecunious 
Jife. But when you have a house, 


or a mansion, anywhere near the 


sea, you become a devoted disciple of the Weather Bureau and its 
noun signifying a bulletin containing advice. = - 
_ We now approach, step by masterly step, to the beginning of 
the play as I sketched it for you, or rather the first scene. 
Condition Two ’ was an advisory, which specified what you should 
do with small craft, boats unmoored, grounded airplanes, and 
so on. ‘ Condition Two’ meant, as far as the submarine base was 
concerned, that the men were getting the submarines to send them 
out to sea and sink—I mean submerge—them if the worst hap- 
pened. Little yachtsmen began to take on ballast, and strapped 
on bricks and logs to sink their boats, which is the cheapest form 
of hurricane insurance for a man who prizes his boat. 

Since the Caribbean hurricanes changed their habits and began 
to moye north instead of west, the Weather Bureau has given them 
names, women’s names, naturally: ‘ Daisy’ was the fourth of the 


bulletins, or what are now horridly called ‘ advisories °—that is a 


season, ‘ Ella’ is still blowing herself out through Texas, I think; 


she was an old-fashioned lady and reverted to the dignified habit 
of staying on a western course. Anyway, “ Daisy’ was no more 


than a scare; she was headed for us and then turned slightly east 


and so out into the Atlantic, but you never know. This is the 


Devastation at Cameron, Louisiana, caused last year by the hurricane ‘ Audrey’ 


time. When the officer said: ‘ Condition Two’, I thought of my 
guests and the man with the lugubrious name of Carroll. I thought 
of the hurricane of 1954 that blew right through our house and 
gave me the sensation, for about forty minutes, of being airborne. © 
Now ‘Daisy’ was coming up, and the house would be full of 
‘Daisy’ and Carroll, which would be too much to take. 

As I say, ‘ Daisy’ skipped us, It all sounds funny and trivial 
now, but there is nothing funny about a hurricane when it is on 
you. I can think of only one hilarious anecdote that ever came 
out of these disasters. It happened just before the hurricane of 
1936—in fact on the very day. A farmer who lived near us drove 
into town to pick up a barometer he had ordered from a mail 
catalogue. He got it, drove home, opened up the package, looked 
at the barometer and was furious; he knocked it and banged it, it 
made no difference. Champing and growling he packaged it up 
again, climbed back into his car and in a rising wind drove back 
to the village. He never made it; two hours later he abandoned 
his car, twelve hours later he stumbled home on two wobbly feet, 
still clutching his package. The gist of his complaint was simply 
that when he opened up the package on a fine morning, the fool 
thing said ‘ Hurricane ’.—Home Service 


Fast is East _.. 


ig . HENRY ADLER on an experience in Berlin 


T was six o’clock that evening when I left Bertolt Brecht’s 
Theatre in East Berlin to go back to my hotel in West 
Berlin. One can travel freely between the Allied and Soviet 
zones of Berlin by electric train. And there it was, waiting at 


- the usual platform. I leapt in just as the doors slid to, like a trap. 


Even when the train passed my station I did not worry. But 
when several stations passed in a blur of lights, and it became. 


dark outside, I noticed that some passengers were looking at me 
sympathetically. A girl who spoke some English explained that 
this was a non-stop train taking workers in Soviet Berlin back to 
their homes in Potsdam in.the Soviet zone outside Berlin. But 
from the railway map I saw that Potsdam was only as far from 
Berlin as Ealing from Charing Cross. All I had to do, I thought, 
would be to cross the line at Potsdam and take the up train. 
Potsdam Station was a bare platform. The night was black 
and one lamp swung high in the wind, Waiting for the other 
passengers to file down the platform, I made for the bridge. 
But a policeman in the green uniform of the East zone stood on 
the steps. ‘ Ausweiss’, he demanded, holding out his hand for 


the travel perrhit. Nonchalantly, I offered my British passport. 


He looked at the gold-embossed coat of arms, then at me in my 
Anthony Eden black hat and double-breasted overcoat, the typical 
get-up of a Western spy. ‘ Arbeit?’ he asked. 

I told him my work. ‘Journalist . . . theatre’, He looked 
blank, so I tried German. ‘ Teater’, I rasped. Then I tried to 
speak Russian like Danny Kaye in ‘ Dena’, ‘ Teatron,’ I intoned. 

He took my arm and marched me along the platform to the 
road, where a jeep was waiting. Next to the driver sat an officer 
wearing a fur hat with a red star set in it. It seemed romantic 
to meet a Russian officer. The’ policeman gently impelled me 
into the rear seat. The jeep set off and we began travelling through 
dark, country lanes. 

The officer turned. ‘ Journalist? ” 

I said I was. 

* You speak B.B.C.? ’ he asked. 

© Sometimes ’, I said, hoping he would be impressed. 

‘ B.B.C. not speak true ’, he said. 

He turned away huffily. I sat snubbed and silent. The jeep 
drove on into the darkness. Then the headlights shone on a barrier 
which was lifted by a fur-capped sentry, and we drove up to a 


- 


" DRussian choir. 
1. I began to feel 


a Tangeater sie. the rich harmoni 
‘Potsdam Barracks’, the officer announc 
anxious. The corridors were packed with young, tow-headed 


_ Russian soldiers in denims and leather knee-boots carrying dixies 
- on their way to supper. They looked with dislike at me in my 
English clothes. My escort took me into a typical army office 


smelling of disinfectant, and left me in the charge of another officer 
who sat checking registers. Sometimes bareheaded soldiers came 
in, saluted very casually and left registers, A soldier not older 
than sixteen was leaning against the window reading a novel. 
I could hear morse pipping and the loudspeaker blaring away. 
I was hungry and bored. Seeing a sofa I sat on it, and. then lay 
full length on it. The officer started shouting at me, probably 
sSaene me to sit up, but I looked at him bisakly and he gave up. 


Taken for a Ride 
- The adventure no longer seemed exotic. I was in just another 
feceacks: and I began to wonder how I was going to get out. 
‘When Berlin? ’ I asked: ‘ Soon, soon’, he said. But it was nine 
o’clock before my escort came back. "The other officer waved 
' farewell and said ‘Hullo’, and we went out to the jeep again. 
Delighted now that I seemed to be going free, I waved to a 
soldier wearing a tommy gun who was standing by ‘the jeep. 
‘He motioned me inside, unslung his gun and clambered in beside 
me, nursing the gun across his knees with the barrel pointing at 
me. I flicked it with my finger nail, and with a gay little laugh 
quavered: ‘ Why this? ’ He said nothing, but as we drove through 
the bare countryside he sat leaning his head against the side of 
the jeep, his unwinking little black eyes staring at me objectively. 
. After we had travelled for about an hour, the beech trees jazzing 
up endlessly in our headlamps, I remembered that Potsdam was 
only ten miles from Berlin, and recalled all the films I had seen 
about being taken for a ride. Then we reached another barrier, 
manned this time by three sentries, and we stopped in a big 
floodlit square surrounded by high, wire fencing. I was taken into 
another office. An officer with a smarter fur cap and rows of 
medals rose and smiled at me, like a kindly headmaster at a truant. 
> ©Plis ’, he said, ‘ Taschen’, and he made expansive motions with 
his hands indicating that I should empty my pockets, For the 
first time I felt fear, and realised that Iwas lost in a strange 
papa. Coyly I laid down my pencil and my handkerchief. 
-* Alles, alles’, he chid me gently. 
On the table went my money and everything I had. I cursed 
: eel for having chosen that day to cash all my traveller’s 
cheques. He gave me a sheet of paper and his expensive American 
fountain pen, and gestured that I should write down a list for a 
receipt which he would sign. In my nervousness I dropped the 
pen, and he retired to a corner of the room, examining the nib 
and muttering. Then he returned, impatiently swept my valuables 
into a sheet of newspaper, pushed it into a wall safe, and rapped 
out an order. Two sentries fell in fore and aft of me. I found 
myself, hat in hand, trotting between them across the floodlit 
square. Suddenly I felt like a spy. 
We cantered into the main block, stopped at a door, and I was 
shown into a comfortable little room with a bed, a table, and a 
gilt drawing-room chair. 
“ Gut?’ asked the snub-nosed baie like a proud host. 
‘Gut’, I innocently agreed. 
The door closed on me and I heard the key turned. I noticed 
that the window was barred. 
“Hi! ’, I said. 
~ Silence . . . I felt the heat from the naked bulb on my head. 
I heard a sound, half laugh, half sob, come from my throat. Boots 
stamped along the corridor. But they passed and I heard the next 
door slam and a cough from the next room. So someone else 
was standing like me under the strong light, blinking and grimac- 
ing in that pathetic way of a human being who is locked in and 
alone. I listened to myself breathing, and became aware of the 
strange black-clad presence of myself. Suddenly I revolted and 
began hammering the door. No answer. Then I took off my 
shoes, switched off the light, and lay down on the bed. Immedi- 
_ ately there was a shout: ‘ Nichts kamarad!’ Apparently I must 
keep the light on. I sat up again, tilting my hat over my eyes 
against the glare. 


suit Bis surveying me. He 


turned abruptly into a side road, 


‘I speak ‘English a little’. T the chair under 
profusely explained the mishap. aod that I was not a 


Spy. ay 
nodded understandingly, | blew cigarette smoke at the ceiling, and x ; 


at intervals said sadly: ‘But you were in the Russian zone’, 
My voice rose shrilly. I started using words like ‘Common 
Sense’, ‘Human Decency ’. I was: -so moved that I felt the tears 
start to my eyes. “Humanity ’, I said tremulously. But always he 
repeated : ‘But you were in the Russian zone’, Finally, he 
said: ‘I will see what I can do’. The door closed on him and | 
I slumped into my chair. I heard the sentry’s gun-butt rasp on 


the floor. Boots came along but they passed, and after a whileI ~ 


refused to look up hopefully whenever I heard approaching foot- 
steps. I heard keys jangle and incredulously I saw the door open. 

The sentry beckoned me into the corridor. We marched across the - 
square and into the office. The Commandant and the detective — 


were smiling like kind uncles. My Possessions were spread on 


the table. 


‘You can go’, ed the detective, And the Commandant said, wy. 


through the detective, that he was sorry but duty was duty and 
would I sign a form. saying I had been well-treated and that I 
would take no action against the’ Soviet Government, My diary 


was opened but my money was intact. The detective andI drove ; 
in a jeep along the silent cobbled roads, shiny after rain. ‘I will 


come with you to the boundary’, he said. He told me that his _ 
name was Nikolai. In the light of the street lamps I could see 
his plump, kindly face staring sadly ahead. 

“Where did you learn English? ’ I asked. 

‘At school—I read Dickens—Walter Scott—A Tale of 7 ie 
Cities . 
I said: ‘When I get to England I will send you books ’. 

He turned to me eagerly: ‘ Thank you. Please send to me cae 


_ of the Commandant, Karlskreuz Prison ’. 


Then he said: ‘It is a pity. I like the English. I met Fed 
when they brought convoys to Russia in the war. Now—so much 
misunderstanding .. .’ 

Suddenly he leaned forward, ‘Facing us about half a mits 
ahead like our reflection in a mirror were the headlights of another 
jeep. Mr. Nikolai gave an order to our driver, and our jeep 
‘ The British’, Mr. Nikolai 
explained. “Too many explanations. This way it ‘is better ’. 

The jeep drove into the buffeting wind and then made an 
apparently meaningless detour of a big bomb-flattened expanse. 
“Karl Marx Square’, he said. Then he pointed. ‘Hitler’s 
bunker ’, he said. I could just distinguish a slight catia covered 
with broken: concrete, In the clinical moonlight everything had a 
cold, metallic glitter. The wind seemed to blow from outer space 
and the j jeep to be an asteroid skimming the moon. 

_ “My home is in Moscow ’, he said. ‘I would like to go back’. 
In the Waste Lain a 

The jeep ran on to some waste and and stopped. We walked 
across the uneven ground between high mounds of rubble and — 
tangled, bombed machinery which spiked into the air like the legs 
of dead animals. Two East German policemen silently guarded 
a narrow pathway through the rubble, the gaoonlses glinting on 
their high shiny helmets. © - 

‘ The police will see you through’, said Mr. Nikolai, ‘ iT cannot ; 
come further ’. : 

Suddenly the refusal of fumad beings to speak to each other 


‘among their debris seemed horrible in its pettiness. 


‘I hope there will be better understanding ’, he aid: There | 


were tears in his eyes. We shook hands ceremoniously, and I 


watched the roly-poly figure go.. Then I scampered past the 


motionless guards and came out on 4 wide, cobbled roundabout == we 
in the centre of which stood a large signpost apportioning the 


city: ‘Englischer Sektor. Franzosischer Sektor. Amerikanischer 
Sektor. Russischer Sektor’. I stood indecisively on the empty 
road, feeling as though I had descended from a space-ship on a 


new planet. It was one in the morning. Across the road a cigar- ice he 

tip glowed and I could discern the silhouettes of men waiting = = 

in the darkness, I do not know why. I took a taxi and drove to wee 
a night ge where a aa: eccpcaae while Jashing.a whip. — tee We 
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What Kind of 


By BASIL 


F you are looking for a discussion of principles or motives, 

principles of art education, the motives which should guide 

the future development of our art schools, you will not find 

much of that in the two latest official publications—a circular* 
and White Paper of the Ministry of Education. Perhaps one 
should not expect that from committee reports or government 
circulars, And there is much to be said against theorising about 
education especially when dealing with something as elusive as the 
arts. But art education has suffered in this country from a lack of 
ideas, from the lack of the constant consideration of motives and 
methods. I do not think we have asked often enough what kind of 
a place an art school should be, what we are training art students 
for today, what are the conditions of the time which, whether 
we like them or not, face the artists now, and how these circum- 
stances should affect the nature of our art schools. 

Look at the conditions in which artists received their training 
before the nineteenth century—in the master-apprentice system 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance or in the academies at 
the time of their vitality. You will find certain clear relationships 
between the form and content of teaching and both the conditions 
of contemporary society and the kind of work for which the 
training was a preparation. In the past hundred years or so this 
correlation has been broken; except in a few cases, the Bauhaus is 
one, we have generally failed to provide forms of art education 
which reflect a modern aesthetic or respect the modern situation. 
We have been in the position of people who give their children 
a sort of Christian education realising that most of them will 
become free thinkers, but who justify their action by saying that a 
sort of Christian education will make them all the better free 
thinkers. In this country a complex system of art education has 
been administered without real confidence and authority just 
because we have remained deeply influenced by Romanticism 
and therefore suspect study and disciplines of study as a threat 
to the imagination and sensibility, and sincerity of feeling. 


—— 
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Art Schools? 


TAYLOR 


PRES 


nr a es 


eahaasoa iN 
British Museum 
Illustration from a fifteenth-century Ms. showing a guild master with 


two craftsmen. Left: a pottery class at the Bath Academy of Art (which 
since 1946 has been housed at Corsham Court, Wiltshire) 


One good reason for discussing art education at this moment 
is that in the past eighteen months or so an unobtrusive minor 
revolution has been taking place. The elements of it are in the 
White Paper and the Minister of Education’s circular. The most 
important change means that the Ministry’s old system of centrally 
administered examinations should be replaced by diploma 
examinations and courses set up by the individual schools with 
the approval of a new national advisory council on art education. 
This act of decentralisation is important because it invites 
initiative, gives the opportunity to ask questions. The circular 
predicts that the three-year courses leading to the new diplomas 
will encourage a higher standard of work. It suggests that students 
should not normally be admitted to them before the age of 
eighteen. The Ministry recognises that all schools will not be 
able to provide these courses and the national council is asked 
to consider the relationship between those that can and those 
that cannot. There are two other very important recommendations. 
Schools should pay more attention to the general education of 
their students and ways should be found of giving industrial 
design students more experience of industrial conditions. 

This brings me to question again what kind of a place should an 
art school be? The Ministry’s circular seems to accept that its 
quite radical proposals, the new tasks it lays upon those who 
teach, can be achieved without any radical change in the identity 
H.M, Stationery Office. 6d. 


pe cae pie while Dae the patter ae old oe 
system. I believe that the majority of our art schools need to 
_ have a change of identity. I am not sure that this does not mean, 


in fact, that they will have to find an identity, a distinct person-— 


_ ality, which before now they have not been able to discover. 


+The Lack of Identity — 

= The reasons why they have lacked the. kind of identity which 
has belonged, say, to a grammar school or a university are quite 
practical ones. In the first place they haye been asked to do a 
variety of jobs which do not happily combine. They have had 
to educate a minority of full-time students, those intending to 
; become professional artists, ‘designers, teachers, and deal with 
_--~—~— a medley of part-time students ranging from apprentices in the 


_———s age, every degree of skill and enthusiasm wanting to do a little 
_-—s Weaving or pottery or whatever it may be. The demands which 
me. these part-time students make upon the art school have for various 
; reasons grown since the war and I am sure they will continue 


to grow. Most schools have had to make do with inadequate 
buildings not only when the number of part-time students is 
increasing but when the equipment needed for a proper training in 
certain fields of design has grown in scale and complexity. Some 
schools have acted as unofficial art centres in supporting art 
bre societies and other local activities. In the minds of many locally 
concerned with education the art school is liable to be regarded 
- as a troublesome luxury. I could add reasons to these but it is 
extraordinary that we should have tried to make art education 
work for so long in circumstances which would not have been 
% . tolerated in other kinds of schools. 

Bape It is just these conditions which lead me to suggest that at this 
ir- time, when revisions are being made, we need to consider separ- 
ating the two main activities of the art school: the training given 
“ to the full-time students and to the part-timers. However valuable 
and _ necessary the second of these responsibilities is, our art 
schools’ first duty is towards those who are to devote their lives 
to the practice and teaching of the arts. I believe we need to 
eee» establish, in existing or in enlarged or in entirely new buildings; 
____ residential or partly residential schools committed wholly to the 


where they should be in any particular area would depend upon 
population and local demand. This talk is about such schools as 
these and the full-time student, but I must say immediately that 
the other responsibilities which our art schools have borne must 
continue to be met in schools of another order, I believe that the 
services offered to every kind of part-time student could be im- 
; proved. This is not a matter of absolute divorce but of a more 
es reasonable and effective partnership, an attempt to recognise the 
need for two kinds of community rather ge to force the two 
Bee into one location. 


Communities rather than Workshops 
One of the more important motives behind the proposal I have 
just made is the belief that our art schools have a right to be 
just this, genuine communities of people. working together to a 
particular end and not simply a series of workshops occupied, 
often over-occupied, from nine in the morning till ten at night, 
and after. They deserve, I think, to have the identity at least of 
the small university college. And that is a reason for suggesting 
that in most areas they should be at least partly residential. The 
recent history of the Bath Academy of Art has shown some of 
ted _ the advantages of such a residential school. Then the school of 
art should be comprehensive, by which I mean that it should 
contain the widest possible range of training in the fine arts and 


ame in design and an arrangement and organisation sufficiently flexible 
“the to allow each student to move freely between its various depart- 
Bie +2 ments. I ask that one of the main intentions of any school 


_ should be to discover the particular character and direction of the 
student’s talents. But comprehensiveness must mean something 
__- more than this. That it should do so is reflected in the Ministry’s 
si recent requirement that schools should give more attention to 
general education. This general education, I believe, can be 


printing or hairdressing or dressmaking trades, to people of every - 


training of the full-time student. The number of such schools and - 


concerned with images which nee a personal phitasspby or 


ae ee 


; formnl teaching to other kin 


sophical, the historical, thes 


height of his times (to use the oh of the Spanish philosopher ag 
Ortega y Gasset). Then the student should have opportunity to 
develop and pursue his interest in the other arts, both for the = 


_ Sake of that interest and because of. their connections with his. 


own work. And there should be every opportunity for the kind» a 
of informal, accidental, infectious education and enlargement of 
experience which comes from discussion, the exchange of ideas, 

conversation. All this depends upon a certain minimum oF iste q 
material, physical conditions, a stage on which plays can be acted, 
a room in which films can be projected, a place for exhibitions, 

a library, common rooms, and so on. All these things may seem 
obvious enough to those who have not worked in art schools, but f 
in how few have they been provided up to now. Surely people ity 
who are to have great cultural responsibilities deserve conditions ee 
comparable with what our new comprehensive schools, let alone - 
our smaller universities, provide, In these schools the painter, the 
pa: and the designer oe work together. 


The Fine and Industrial Are 34-0. eo ae 
One of the questions which constantly bedevilled the disses 
and practice of art education in the nineteenth century was the 
relationship | between the fine and industrial arts, between the: $4. ; 
training of the fine artist and the designer for industrial produc-. 2 -@ 
tion. Since then, we have gone a long way towards reconciling. Beas at 


eal oo, Doe 


the needs of the two, but I have heard art-school people criticising 
‘recent changes and developments because they seem to favour 


the one, the designer, at the expense of the other, However we 
may organise the life of, say, a painter and a furniture designer, 
there are qualities and circumstances which distinguish them, The 
modern world does offer employment for the designer within a 
limited and comprehensive framework. There is now an industrial 
design profession. We can attempt to define a vocation for indus- 
trial design, and we can with some confidence make an educa- 
tional programme which will meet the needs of the student and 


of industry. I am not suggesting that this has yet been satisfac- 


torily achieved or that there will ever be general agreement as to 
the best ways of training a designer, but at least there is a target : 
to shoot at and some limits to the area of disagreement. 

A recent survey, in the magazine Design, of courses at the | 
Royal College, the Central School, and at Birmingham, showed | 
that the differences in these schools were essentially differences of 
emphasis. I need hardly say, modern society does not provide 
similar employment, a similar professional future for the painter 
or the sculptor, It simply says in effect: Make something if you 
like, and if we like it and feel inclined to buy it or to use your = 
talents temporarily, we may do so’. Therefore the only basis for 
the training of a painter or a sculptor has been not a social 
requirement, not a set of professional demands but some artistic 
ideas and prejudices or some idea as to what constitutes painting — 
and sculpture. This is obvious enough, but I am afraid that the _ 
appreciation and understanding of these realities tend to lie sad by gd 
in the background when art education is being discussed, instead ene 
of actively influencing thinking and policy. 

There is another reason for regarding the fine artist end. indus- : 
trial designer separately, They are two different kinds of creative~_ 
people, however much they may be coloured with each other’s _ 
markings. The William Morris-Eric Gill idea that they are essen- ee 
tially the same, that a man who makes a chair and one who makes a “ 
a sculpture are really the same, ‘that may be justified if we take — * 
certain areas of history, but it is a view which can only obscure aS Sica 
our attitudes today. We may wish that the designer and the = 
painter could work in a medieval situation and try to educate the >= Sa 
two of them into one pattern of sensibility, intention, and method, — Si 
but now, whether we like it or not, the painter and sculptor are a 3 


vision. ; t Fad 
These arts cannot be thought of | as giving form to. some a - 
established ideas or symbols—ideas to which society subscribes, _ ee 
ideas according to which it acts. But the designer’s “activity and ae ie 
(continued on efaee ae ; 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 10-16 


Wednesday, September 10 

Peking Government publishes third ‘ serious 
warning ’ to United States about Ameri- 
can warships in Chinese territorial waters 


Iceland decides to refer fishing dispute to 
United Nations 


Home Office announces arrangements for 
televising the State opening of Parliament 
next month 


Thursday, September 11 

President Eisenhower broadcasts to the 
United States in sound and on television 
about the situation in the Far East 


Another British nuclear device is exploded 
in the central Pacific 


Shipbuilding and engineering unions decide 
to re-submit their claim for a ‘ substan- 
tial ° wage increase 


Friday, September 12 

The Prime Minister says there will be no 
General Election this winter, unless ‘ ex- 
ceptional circumstances’ arise 


The Governor of Arkansas: closes all the 
high schools at Little Rock 


Sir Winston and Lady Churchill celebrate 
their golden wedding in the South of 
France 


Saturday, September 13 


President Eisenhower asks Mr, Khrushchev 
to urge the Chinese Communist leaders to 
stop military operations and place their 
trust in negotiations 


Greek youth acquitted in Cyprus of the 
charge of murdering Sergeant Hammond 


Alcide wins the St. Leger Stakes 


Sunday, September 14 


The French Socialist Party votes by majority 
of 2 to 1 in favour of General de Gaulle’s 
constitution 


Prime Minister flies to Scotland, Chancellor 
of Exchequer leaves for talks on Com- 
monwealth economic problems in 
Montreal 


Monday, September 15 


Prime Minister answers a letter in which 
Mr. Gaitskell had declared - Labour 
support for the Chinese Communist 
claim to Quemoy 


Algerian terrorists fail to assassinate M, 
Soustelle in Paris 


Three coaches of a passenger train plunge 
into Newark Bay, New Jersey 


Tuesday, September 16 


Fresh American air striking force, including 
the latest jet fighters, arrives in Formosa 


Mr. Gaitskell criticises the attitude of the 
British Government over Quemoy as 
* obscure’ 


Dr. Adenauer announces ‘ complete agree- 
ment’ between himself and General de 
Gaulle, at their recent meeting 
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Firemen fighting a conflagration on Saturday afternoon, which started in the 

premises of timber merchants in Islington. One consequence of the fire was 

the temporary closing of one of London’s oldest music-halls, Collins, which 
was damaged by the fire 
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Continuous bombardment by the Chinese Communists of the islands in the Quemoy group last week interfered ¥ 
landing of supplies. The photograph shows wreckage by gunfire of a home on the main island 


Left: The Comet I’ 
ing at Hatfield on § 
ber 14 after flyin; 
Hong Kong in e 
hours’ and twer 
minutes. Mr. Basil 
piece, managing < 
of British Oversez 
ways, who was one 
thirty-two pass 
described the filis 
“by far the faste: 
made’ by a civil 
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President Eisenhower, making his statement to the Ameri- 
can people on September 11 about the Administration’s 
policy towards China; it was broadcast and televised 


SOHNE 


. 


Demonstrators marching through the streets of Peking with banners bearing the words ‘ hands off China’. 
Other recent: demonstrations in Peking urged the claims of Communist China to Quemoy and Formosa 


The main hall of the Admiralty with the statue of Lord Nelson and an 

eighteenth-century brass lamp belonging to the old Navy Board. The 

Admiralty has recently reoccupied the board room and redecorated the hall, 
which are both in the Ripley building 


Left: The coastline to the south of Crackington Haven, Cornwall, which has Paintings by Polish children on view until September 20 
been given to the National Trust by Wing Commander A. G. Parnall in at an international exhibition of children’s art at St 


Pancras Town Hall, London 


memory of his brother and other airmen killed in the Battle of Britain 


others, He has to transmit, discuss, and defend | 
be is own intentions not only in visual terms but | 
A ally. If his talents are to find a proper out- — 


yme he must be able to live and work happily 


past thirty years, two parts of the designer’s 
_ training have been confidently developed largely 


the control of colour, shape, surface, etc., used in. 


under the influence of the Bauhaus, training in 


the command of certain skills and technalaeea 
knowledge, It is in the matter of that kind of — 


- and effectively within such circumstances, In the _ 


knowledge and experience which will enable him — 


‘to deal with industrial and social conditions 
where there is less reason for confidence, as the 
Ministry’s circular suggests, And it is in this 


field that there is most disagreement. What 
; __ about agronomics and market research and socio- 
_____ logy and motivational research, these apart from — 


and atmosphere of the school into an industrial 
‘and commercial setting. It is this which perhaps 
most distracts those concerned with the fine arts 


and may induce some to take an old-fashioned 


: f view that conditions of training appropriate to 
__ a painter or sculptor should see the basis of 
design training, 

s% 

By : d : 

_ Graphie Design and Fluid Form 


of product. First, there are those things, such as 


_ design, which have a long and restricted tradi- 
- tion of form and use, things whose character is 


ee logical change. We are not likely to drink out of 


We must remember that there are two kinds 


not liable to be influenced deeply by techno- 


eae ek ache at ‘all. In ertlee’ to face that 


one, we need to deal quite coolly with another. 
Is any kind of knowledge and skill, any possible 


form of training, relevant to the artist? And at i 
the freedoms and informalities of the artistic — 


this stage one is bound to become the critic and 


give the answer which accords with one’s own ~ 


aesthetic and idea of art. At this historical 
moment it can be a disturbing question, because 


“much painting and sculpture of recent years is 


bound to give the answer, out of its own nature, 


> 


Extremity of Romanticism 


If art is to be regarded simply as the free 
flowing out of a personality through a sequence 


- of signs and gestures, if it involves an oppor-— 


' tunist attitude to materials, if the result of such 
behaviour is to be considered expendable, then 


e all the elements of a general education which - 
I have already described, It is the concern for 
such things which may lead some to wish to- 
remove the design student from the conditions 


practice in manual skill and knowledge of the 
elements of pictorial or sculptural form must be 
irrelevant, For this kind of art the right art 


‘school is then to be a number of large studios, 


a subsistence grant, and the absence of masters. 
This is the extremity of romanticism and it is 


the romantic view of art and the artist which. 


_ has been mainly responsible for loss of confi- 


cups and saucers and teapots, glassware, textiles, — 
_ carpets, and most of what is now called graphic . 


a _a shallow, square vessel, Technology will affect — 


only the material these objects are made of and 
the speed and volume and process of their pro- 


are essentially new, whose technology must con- 
stantly change, whose form is more fluid, A 


__ will be equipped with entirely new instruments 
_. or with things whose form has been radically 
_ changed. If it is obvious that the design of a 
___ textile or a set of china demands talents which 
the painter and sculptor enjoys, 


"is at least arguable that the product designer 
_ does not require the same kind of fundamental 


convinced that even if, as the recent circulat 
demands, we need to find ways of making our 
designers more effective industrially, their place 
of training must remain the school of art. 

I have suggested that the problem of design 
PS training is to find an appropriate balance of 

_ kinds of knowledge, practice, and experience 
Pa Se chich are commonly recognised as being de- 
7 _ sirable, With the painter or the sculptor the 
ee questions are different, One of them may sur- 
es Prise those who are not immediately concerned 

with teaching: the question: ‘What should be 


aa 4 “taught? ’—a question to which very few have 


PO Tes dy 


_ duction. But then there are those products— 
products of light enginering, especially—which © 


depends © 
_ upon qualities of drawing or shape or colour, it 


education as the painter or sculptor, I am myself 


television set is becoming something shallow you — 
_ can hang on the wall. In a few years the kitchen 


dence in the art school, If one’s idea of art 
allows for both skill and a measure of conscious 


‘rationality, then at least it is possible to give an 
answer to both questions, 


We may all agree that what is. intuitive ce 
indefinable is the source of much that is affec- 
tive and infectious in a work of art, but what 
Joshua Reynolds called the magic of a work is 
generated by the artist’s concern with what is 
tangible and rational. The indefinable hangs 
upon the definable. In the same way the work 
of the good teacher derives from the power and 
the will to communicate something concrete. 
The centre of any art educational programme 
must be a core of knowledge and ideas and 
communicable experience; a will to teach what 


_ can be relevantly taught and relevantly learnt. 


If that is understood then the relationship be- 
tween the artist and the designer within the 
school can be naturally co-operative and not 
seen to conflict. : 

The proposed changes in art education pro- 
vide a moment for consideration, The Ministry 
of Education’s external examinations have given 
some people the excuse for not asking the ques- 
tion ‘what should and shall we teach?’ 3 and, 


indeed, one of their most important faults has 
been to obscure this central question, Now that 


mould has been broken, and in the light of the 
new proposals the question has suddenly be- 


come urgent. We should not expect a single set 


of answers, but I am sure anyone who is 
involved must find his individual answers 
and act upon them decisively. Upon that, I 
believe, depends an answer to the other main 
problem involved in the training of the fine 
artists, 


Art as a Cure 


If the painter and sculptor is now ‘self 
employed, if he is no longer a professional or 


tradesman in the traditional sense of those 


words, it is also the case that the arts are often 


seen as a way of life, or rather a means of curing 


unhappiness or anxiety, of dealing with the 


+ 


-down to tell their own life’s tale. She now uses” 


‘since the retirement and. death of her hero 
ee 


of expression, In our time, anyway, 


flimsy foundations upon which to found the — 
efforts of a lifetime. Once these freedoms have 


life are bound to be seductive. But all these are — 1 
} 
‘ 


been tasted it is often difficult, when creative _ 
energy and impulse fades, to come to terms with i 
another life. This is the social problem of art 


education, and more than that indeed of the — 
“practice af all the arts in our time. The art 


school is the place where students meet the first ig 
challenge, the point at which the quality of his — 
own vocation is to be tested. The school must ~ 
in fact provide a standard, not only an artistic 
one but a cultural one in the widest sense of 
the word, That standard does not depend 
entirely upon the quality of the individual 
teacher but also upon the quality of the school 
itself as a community, The studio of the 
medieval master and the best of the academies — 
provided such a standard and environment. To 
come back to the central suggestion of this talk, 

we need to provide the full-time student of 
painting or sculpture or design with such com- 
munities, and we can only do that if the basic 
conditions are suitable, —Third Premamaes 


Bright Weft, by Cecile de Banke (Hutchinson, 
21s.) is the second instalment of the auto- 
biography of a London-born actress who became _ 
a successful teacher of elocution and drama in — 
South Africa and now lives on a Massachusetts — 
campus—serenely, one may assume, but with the 
intensity that her writing conveys. Her earlier 
volume, Hand Over Hand, won praise for a 
literary style which, though it carries a certain 


amount of dead wood, has solid professional — 


virtues not commonly met with in those who sit 
it to draw the reader through her cates ae 
years of 1915-1929, spent in South Africa except 
for one return to London marked in memory ~ 
by ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ at Hammersmith, 
Galsworthy’s ‘Loyalties’, and contacts with © 
John Masefield, Harold Munro, Lilian Bayliss, 
and Miss Horniman... 

The incidents of a well-lived Hisepen the 
unique view of a. mating-dance of ostriches or 
the blow, delivered with all of her Sft. 2in., with 
which she knocked a man cold for ill-treating 
his horse in a Cape Town street—may not in 
themselves compete with the popular annals of ~ 
big-game hunting. But Miss de Banke has done 
more than communicate her own human vitality — 
and her capacity for experience. After the return i 
to England«she understood that ‘never again tt 
could I be said to belong to any country. The 


sound of my earliest recollection—the long, sad 


call of ships—has never ceased to haunt me with — i: 


- its insistent cry ”, Yet without deep roots shemay _ iv 
_ be said to join Olive Schreiner and Sarah Ger- 


“: 
trude Millin in South African writing. On South :: 4 
African problems, as she found them thirty years _ 
ago, she . has some simple and perceptive chapters va 
which cast fresh light on what has happened 


- But the greater value is that she rescues 
A cen: the tate bee ty 


Shell henicils make the grass grow | recat is one of : 


the farmer’s most important crops, the basic feed for 
dairy and fatstock herds. The growing of good grass 
needs skilful husbandry, with nitrogen in plenty and 
effective weed control. Shell materials meet both these 
needs — with the most concentrated granular nitrogen 
fertiliser on the home market, and with selective weed- 
killers. Well-nourished, and with the weeds out, the 
a improves quickly-in both yield and quality. This 


is just one aspect of Shell’s important overall con- 
tribution to agricultural progress. With fertilisers and 
weedkillers, with insecticides, fungicides and seed 
dressings, Shell agricultural chemicals are in the 
forefront of the drive to increase still further our home 
food production. Farming may be ‘a way of life’, but 
today it is also one of the nation’s biggest industries — 
and in farming Shell chemicals are helping to cut costs, 
and raise yields. 


_ Shell Chemicals 7 


aid agricultural development 


~ Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


In association with Petrochemicals Limited and Styrene Products Limited 
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a Reflections on Henry Prey and H. G. Wells by 


4 EFORE we have done, we’ will have 
all life within the scope of the novel ’. 

Thus H. G. Wells in a lecture he gave 

in 1911 called ‘The Contemporary 
Novel’. Four years later, Henry James was to 
remark, 
immensely dignified letters he sent to Wells after 
the appearance of Boon, in which he was so 
unkindly satirised, ‘Of course for myself I live, 


live intensely and am fed by life, and my value, — 


whatever it be, is in my own kind of expression 
of that’. These and various other relevant 
documents have been recently collected by 
Professors Edel and Ray in their book, Henry 
Fames and H. G. Wellst—‘a record of their 
friendship, their debate on the art of fiction, 
and their quarrel ’. 


Clash of Personalities 
Not surprisingly, many readers have con- 
centrated on the clash of personalities—the little 


cockney vulgarian turning on the noble old 


gentleman who had befriended him—and Mr. 
Michael Swan’s ingenious and plausible psycho- 
logical account of their relationship has been 
referred to, Certainly there have been few literary 
discussions in which the purely personal element 
was so interesting and so obtrusive. But there 
were, after all, important critical issues involved 
as well. Some reviewers, admittedly, have realised 
this, but have tended to present the James-Wells 
debate, rather inadequately I think, in terms of 
la littérature engagée versus disinterested art. 
Possibly this is because we live in an age when 
questions of ‘commitment?’ are frequently raised, 
and the perils of an ideologically directed 
literature have become, as they hadn’t for Wells, 
all too apparent. We rightly feel suspicious when 
Wells writes to James: ‘To you literature like 
painting is an end, to me literature like architec- 
ture is a means, it has a use’; and we agree with 
James that Wells was making here a false 
distinction. But the ultimate issue goes rather 


deeper than this relatively parochial question of 


whether literature is a ‘ fine’ or a ‘ useful’ art. 
At bottom, 
relation with his subject matter, with ‘ reality’ 
or ‘experience’ or, indeed, with ‘life’, As the 
sentences with which I opened show, both James 
and Wells were prepared to invoke the blessed 
word ‘life’; since then it has been given an 
ideological slant in the writings of D, H, Law- 
rence and the commentaries of F, R, Leavis and 
his various disciples: ‘to be on the side of life’, 
“to do dirt on life’, or to be ‘ anti-life’, and so 
on, The word had not quite this kind of 
religious weight and significance for James and 


Wells, though its implications already went far 


enough, It seems to me, in fact, that the basic 
difference between the practice and principles 
of these two writers is contained in the different 
senses they gave to the word‘ life’. And follow- 


ing up this difference, one is ‘led to consider 


not only two views of the novel but ultimately 
of the nature of man and the world he lives in. 
Wells, though a rebel and a utopian, only too 


re , « 
ai. 
BO ao. J 


in one of the hurt and puzzled and. 


it is a question of the novelist’s 


anxious to be off with the old and on with the 
new, was very much a conservative where the 
art of fiction was concerned. His masters were 
Dickens and Sterne, and he showed himself 
conspicuously indifferent to James’ elaborate 
formulations of novelistic method. He persisted 
in using what James, in a letter about The New 
Machiavelli, called * that accurst autobiographic 
form which puts a premium on the loose, the 
improvised, the cheap, and the easy’. But the 
difference was far from being one of method 
only. James, in an earlier letter, had referred to 
Love and Mr. Lewisham as ‘a bloody little 
chunk of life, of no small substance’, ‘ Life’ 
for Wells was something from which one could 


' take a slice or a chunk or an even larger quantity, 


as the occasion demanded, and present to one’s 
readers for their inspection, 

This reminds me of a passage in Trollope’s 
Autobiography, for Wells’ remained in most 
important respects a Victorian, despite his 
nostalgia for the shape of things to come. 
Trollope is indulging in one of his not 
infrequent. passages of self-congratulation, and 
quotes some laudatory remarks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: 

Have you ever read the novels of Anthony 

Trollope? They precisely suit’ my taste—solid 

and substantial, written on the strength of beef 

and through the inspiration of ale, and just as 
real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out 
of the earth and put it under a glass-case, with 
all its inhabitants going about their daily business, 
_and not suspecting that they were being made a 
show of. 

This, observes Tiilooe 


describes with wonderful accuracy the purport — 


that I have ever had in view in my writing. 
I have always desired to ‘hew out some 
lump of the earth’, and to make men and 
women walk upon it just as they do walk here 
among us—with not more of excellence, nor with 
exaggerated baseness—so that my readers might 
recognise human beings like to themselves and 


not feel themselves to be carried away among - 


gods or demons. 

Trollope, it is interesting to note, was praised 
by James in an essay of the ‘early eighties for 
Possessing just these qualities: James then was 
a much more flexible and disinterested critic 
than he was to appear some thirty years later, 
when he published the notorious articles in The 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘The Younger 
Generation ’, which precipitated the Anal quarrel 
with Wells. 


Faithful Transcript 

Trollope was by no means alone in regarding 
the novel as a faithful transcript of ‘real’ 
behaviour and manners, with as little exaggera- 
tion as possible. An important, and rather 
neglected, Victorian critical document is 
Fitzjames Stephen’s essay, ‘The Relation of 
Novels to Life’, published in 1855. Stephen 
argues that novels both ought to be, and cannot 
be, ‘perfectly executed pictures of life’... They 
cannot be so, he claims, because of the demands 
of art: the inevitable distortions and suppres- 


* Hart-Davis. 21s, 


BERNARD BERGONZI 


sions involved in any narrative, the one-sided- 
ness in the presentation of character, and, above | 
all, the artificial complexities introduced in the 
jntchene of plot. Stephen was a lawyer and not | 
a novelist, and he pursued his argument in a 
somewhat relentless fashion. Scarcely any of the 
fiction of the day survived his strictures, and 
the one novel he could unreservedly admire was 
Robinson Crusoe, since it gave a perfectly natural — 
account of a period in a man’s life, in which 
the events were strange but not impossible, and 
in which there were no outright improbabilities 
or needless exaggerations of emotion or be- 
haviour. For Stephen the most plausible, and 
therefore the best kind of novel was the fictional 
autobiography. James, many years later, was to 
remark that Robinson Crusoe ‘isn’t a novel at 
all’, precisely because it used ‘ that accurst auto- 
biog tian form’, 


Something Concrete and Pre- existing 
What is common to both Trollope and 
Stephen, I think, is a straightforward and even 
crude epistemology. They assume that ‘ life’ 
something concrete and pre-existing, going on 
all round the novelist, so that-he has merely 
to fix his gaze on it and decide which portions 
he is to detach and present. It is a lake into 
which he can lower his bucket, or a hard, 
extended substance—like the earth itself, in 
Hawthorne’s image—from which he can cut out 
a chunk. And not only is ‘life’ real and 
objectively there, it also contains within itself 
the values that we wish to see reproduced in 
fiction, Thus, Trollope, after saying that he has” 
always desired to ‘ hew out some lump of earth 
and to make men and genes walk upon it just 
as they walk here among us’, goes on to claim 


’ that if he could do this he ihedehe he uel 


succeed in 


impregnating the mind of ine novel-reader wit 
a feeling that honesty is the best policy; that 
truth prevails while falsehood fails; that a girl. 
will be loved as she is pure, and sweet, and 
unselfish; that a man will be honoured as he is 
true, and honest, and brave of heart; that things 
meanly done are ugly and odious, and things 
nobly done beautiful and gracious. 


The moralising, excessive though it seems to our 
ears, is merely conventional. The real point is 
that Trollope believed he could exemplify these 
values for his readers’ edification if he faithfully 
reproduced—without exaggeration in the direc- 
tion of the base or the exalted—the ‘life’ going 
on round him and round them. Along with a 
belief in the ‘ realness’ of ‘life’ went a faith in 
its basic ethical satisfactoriness. 

Wells, as a novelist, was a thorough-going 
Victorian, but his. genius for caricature and 
comic creation placed him closer to Dickens 
than to Trollope. ‘You must at moments’, 
James wrote in 1909, ‘make dear old Dickens 
turn—for envy of the eye and the ear and fis 
nose and the mouth of you—in his grave’. 
Nonetheless, the world of Wells’ comedians 


The Wheels of Chance, of Kipps and Mr. Polly a 


_ gain eee consty from! the 
ith which he renders the 
: “fantastic events—the Surrey — 
and the London suburbs in The 


realism or naturalism in the conventional ~ 
is shared by a reporter like Trollope 
t like Dickens. It is, rather, a 

"trust in life and its possibilities, as some- 
ad and bigger—and even better—than 
rypothetical image that one might construct | 
At all events, Wells shared the straight- 
ar epistemology of Trollope or Fitzjames 
“I 1, and Henry James" did not. And this, I 
think, is” ‘the emeeanen difference between 


f “ata difference is thrown in relief if we turn 
for a moment from the concept of ‘ to its 
‘mecessary complement and antithesis, Sart’. eg 
is art that makes life, makes a ye 
‘importance . ” wrote James to Wells after the 
appearance of Boon. Wells, in his reply, could 
‘not or would not see what the Master was get- 
ting at, ‘When you say “it is art that makes 
life, makes interest, makes importance”’, he 
wrote, “I can only read sense into it by assum- 
ing that you are using “ art ” for every conscious 
human activity. I use the word for a research 
and attainment that is technical and special’. 
For Wells, art ‘was something secondary and 
‘subservient to life; it could be decorative or 
useful, but was ultimately expendible. But 
James’ epistemology was infinitely subtler. For- 
him * life’ without the discriminating and com- 
‘posing: power of art was no more than a chaos 
or a void. There could be no question of simply — 
imitating what went on around one: ‘life’ was, 
‘Precisely, what one chose to make of it. 

“There is a good statement of what I have 
called the Jamesian epistemology in his im- 
‘portant early essay, eane Art of Fiction’ 4 
written in 1884: 

_ Experience is never ‘limited; and it is never 
Seep ieres it is an immense sensibility, a kind of © 
huge spider-web of the finest silken threads 

suspended in the chamber of consciousness, and 
_ catching every air-borne particle in its tissue. 
_ It is the very atmosphere of the mind; and when 
_ the mind is imaginative—much more when it 
_ happens to be that of a man or genius—it takes 
_ to itself the faintest hints of life, it converts the 
_ very pulses of the air into ‘revelations. 
James, in fact, was quite advanced in that ten- 
dency to fuse perception and creation which 
‘seems to have begun, in English at least, with 
- thirteenth chapter of the Biographia "Liter= 
a, though doubtless it originated with the 
‘German idealist philosophers. It has received its 
latest — ‘el most radical manifestation in the 


solitude in which r 
‘ compose thes propositions, torn by dreams. 
perhaps, the same solitude in which — 


he Worlds, for example, or Romney. 
the beginning Col aha First Men i in the . 


‘ Creat. ii am trying to Bere is not — 


assadors. Edith Wharton has written 
r about James, ‘His latest novels’, 
ed in her autobiography, ‘ for all their 
moral beauty, seemed to me more and 
d from that thick cers human 


?, Mrs. Wharton, who was James’ great 
d and confidante in his final years, one day 
determined to ask him just ‘why he had left the 
_ principal characters in The Golden Bowl 
“suspended i in the void. ‘What sort of life’, she 
asked him, ‘did they lead when they were not 
watching each other, and fencing with each 
other? Why have you stripped them of all the 
human fringes we necessarily trail after us 
through life? ? James showed a rather pained 
‘surprise at her question, and after a pause for 
reflection, he answered, ‘My dear—I didn’t 
know I had! ’ James, in his quiet way, was very 
much a martyr to art. 


Victorian Moralist 

But it would be a mistake to ascribe the 
characteristics of these last novels merely to some 
kind of psychological quirk, or a total lack of 
contact with crude reality. Similarly, there was 
far more to James’ view of the essential medi- 
ating power of art than an outmoded aesthetic- 
ism. James was not an aesthete—he was a 
moralist, for whom the art of fiction was an 
unrivalled means of exploring and assessing 
human behaviour. For the Victorians, as I have 
suggested, there were always values and moral 
sanctions to be extracted from-the world around 
them. Even when they ceased to believe in God 
- there were plenty of acceptable substitutes, 
whether in science or politics or sociology. And 


_ Wells was no exception. Though he had rejected 


in boyhood his mother’s etiolated brand of 
Christianity, he. was soon ready to pin his hopes 
on Fabian socialism or scientific humanism or 
the League of Nations or some other appropriate 
Chien: 

But James Was a representative of that much 
more modern kind of sensibility that believes in 
_ nothing, not even in belief. And where there are 
no external sanctions for human behaviour, 
morality and art are apt, in the long run, to be 
the same thing. Morality becomes, for the in- 
dividual, a continual questioning and judging 
and discriminating in particular situations, with 
his ‘moral sensibility’ constantly in play. The 
stress shifts from ‘life’ as something apart and 
. external, to ‘living’, a process, in which one is 
always involved. ‘Of course for myself I live, 
live intensely and am fed by life’. This is just 
what we see going on in James’ novels of the 
“major phase’. As Strether told Little Bilham 
in Gloriani’s garden, ‘Live all you can; it’s a 
mistake not to, It doesn’t so much matter what 
you do in particular, so long as you have your 
life. If you haven't had that what have you 
had?’ 

_ The appalling folation of the Ptatiors in 
See books—the phenomenon that so worried 
Mrs. Wharton—suggests obliquely the common 
eee of ee for peceescroble people in the 


neglected. | 


sia sepa ee at the ae of | 


1 oes when they first ap) 
fifty years ago. Without attempt 


more than 


to be a prophet, he looks forward to our world 


of displaced persons and _ third-generation 


agnostics and total social mobility. The con-_ ‘ 


trast with Wells, who was always making pre- 
dictions about the future, but was firmly rooted 


in the lower-middle-class life of the late Vic- — 


torian home counties, could not be greater. 
R. P. Blackmur has made some penetrating 
remarks about this aspect of James: 

His own experience of ‘America’ and of 
‘Europe’, where America had apparently moved 
faster than Europe towards the mass society, 
towards the disinheritance but not the disappear- 

ance of the individual, had moved him ahead of 

his contemporaries; had moved him to the nine- 
teen-thirties when he began to be read seriously, 
and the ’forties when he got to be the rage, and 
now to the "fifties when he seems, so to speak, an 
exaggerated and highly sensitised form of the 
commonplace of our experience. 


Wells, too, had had certain early intimations 
of the disinheritance of the individual. The 
Invisible Man is nothing if not an image, in 
terms of vivid fantasy, of human isolation. As 
Conrad wrote to Wells when the book first 
appeared : 
as by something that any day may happen to 
oneself. It is a great triumph for you’. But 
whatever intimations Wells might have had, they 
were not developed. In his would-be serious 
novels he was passionately interested in human 
behaviour, but his moral perceptions were of 
the crudest; which is why most of his later 
fiction, from The New Machiavelli onwards, is 
so thin and so boring to read today. 

‘Life’ is one of the most potent ‘complex 
words” in modern criticism, though in these 
remarks on its use in the James-Wells debate I 
have only touched on a few of its literary appli- 
cations. An extended study of the various con- 
texts in which it is used nowadays would be very 
illuminating. The book Henry fames and H. G. 
Wells is a most valuable addition to the slender 
amount of important critical discussion that 
bears directly on the novel. But the peculiar 
interest—and danger—of this debate is, I think, 
that one is soon led beyond purely literary ques- 
tions—which is perhaps inevitable when talking 
about ‘ life *.—Third Programme 


Lofoten 


The dead lie drunk on heady rain 
Buried here at Lofoten; 

At Lofoten the clock of thaw 
Beats far from the buried poor. 


Through holes dug by the black spring 
Crows feast on chilled men; 

In a thin wind like a child’s song 

At Lofoten they sleep long. 


Not now, not yet—shall I never then 
See the strange tombs of Lofoten? 
Call it love that binds wounds 
Finding there what grief means, ,.. 


Strangers’ graves, the lost men— 

The suicide whose Lofoten 

Is a soft name—you lie deep, 

But tell me, is it truly sleep? 
Adapted by QUENTIN STEVENSON 
from O. V. de Lubicz-Milosz 


“One is touched by the anguish of it — 


DOUBT if we have seen paintings by a 

British artist of this century finer than the 

finest of those (Nos. 38, 44, 48) in the 

David Bomberg memorial exhibition at the 
Arts Council Gallery, except for some by 
Sickert, perhaps, and some by Bomberg himself. 
Our increasing awareness of Bomberg’s import- 
ance is clearly linked to the value we put nowa- 
days on eloquence of brushwork, It would also 
have been due to our 
diminishing inhibitions in re- 
gard to expressionism, if only 
Bomberg had been the expres- 
sionist he is generally de- 
scribed as having been. That 
he was nothing of the kind 
is demonstrated. with no 
trouble at all in the first criti- 
cal essay to examine Bom- 
berg’s work as a _ coherent 
whole, Andrew Forge’s intro- 
duction to the catalogue of 
the present exhibition, Forge 
sees Bomberg as an heir of 
Cézanne, a painter of ‘the 
experience of a form as well 
as the form itself’, a painter 
who took the direction indi- 
cated by that aspect of 
Cézanne which R, G, Colling- 
wood emphasised: 


Then came Cézanne, and 
began to paint like a blind 
man. His still-life studies . . . 

_ are like groups of things that 
have been groped over with 
the hands; he uses colour not to reproduce what 
he sees in looking at them but to express... 
what in this groping he has felt. 


D. H. Lawrence’s view of Cézanne strikes 
me as another which throws light on Bomberg’s 
relation to him, Some of Lawrence’s most inti- 


' mate and penetrating passages on the master are 


relevant to Bomberg, his contemporary. 


He wanted to touch the world of substance once 
more with the intuitive touch, to be aware of it 
with the intuitive awareness, and to express it in 
intuitive terms. That is, he wished to displace our 
present mode of mental-visual consciousness, the 
consciousness of mental concepts, and substitute 
a mode of consciousness that was predominantly 
intuitive, the awareness of touch . , . 6 

. . The eye sees only fronts, and the mind, 

on the whole, is satisfied with fronts. But in- 

tuition needs all-roundedness, and instinct needs 

insideness, The true imagination is for ever 

curving round to the other side, to the back of 
presented appearance, 

. . . In the best landscapes we are fascinated by 
the mysterious shiftiness of the scene under our 
eyes; it’ shifts about as we watch it. And we 
realise, with a sort of transport, how intuitively 
true this is of landscape. It is mor still. It has its 
own weird anima, and to our wide-eyed percep- 
tion it ee like a living animal under our 
gaze. 


This aria no sense to the art pundits of the 


a Round! the ‘London Art Galleries : 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


nineteen-twenties, no more than did Bomberg 


who, after being acknowledged as one of the 
leaders of British painting so long as his work 
had the static plasticity of English post-impres- 
sionism, fell into disfavour as soon as the fluid, 
dynamic style of his maturity began to develop. 
Lawrence and Bomberg were incomprehensible 
because at that time—and for long after— 
Cézanne was generally ‘seen as an Apollonian 


‘The Valley of the Tajo’, a drawing by David Bomberg: from thé exhibition at the 
Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square 


artist, and Lawrence and Bomberg were con- 
cerned with the profounder side of Cézanne, the 
Dionysian side. 

The Dionysian character of Bomberg’s art 
is, of course, what has created the myth of his 
expressionism, In fact, it is only in the freedom 


of their brushwork that his paintings have any 


connection with those of- Kokoschka- and 
Soutine. If there are paintings which Bomberg’s 
do call to mind, they are certain Matisses of 


the first few years of this century, that is, of. 


the time when Matisse was most. preoccupied 
with Cézanne, These, inevitably, are less free, 
less extreme, than the late work of Bomberg, 
but it could be the case that they provided him 
with his point of departure. 

If I have considered Bomberg in terms of 
other artists, it is out of a desire to situate 
him in the modern movement (something rarely 
worth doing with a British artist), not because 
his work suggests a painter greatly influenced by 
others, On the contrary, the originality of his 
paintings is hardly less impressive than the glory 
of their colour and the grandeur of their forms. 

This impression is much diluted in the Arts 
Council’s exhibition, a timid selection which 
tends to play down the more extreme and re- 
markable developments of Bomberg’s art, What. 
is worse is the setting, That this overdue tribute 


i 


to an artist long neglected in official circles has” 


not been held at the Tate is likely to prove one 
of the most memorable howlers perpetrated by 
that institution, Worse still, the exhibition has 
been relegated to the upstairs galleries at St. 
James’s Square, galleries wholly unsuited to 
exhibiting paintings, above all the paintings pt a 
colourist. 

Jack Smith’s new one-man exhibition | at ‘a 
Beaux Arts shows him to be — 
dealing with increasing assur- 


effects of light which became 
his central 
some eighteen months or two 
years ago, This, indeed, is the 


six shows to date, Yet, if there 
is less evident groping than 
before. If he seems to have 
the technical resources to 
achieve precisely the effects he 
wants, and the confidence to 
put those effects over big (not 


seems to me, ever exercise his 
ability just for the sake of 
making another picture—this 
in spite of his large output of 


above all about this painter is 
his absolute committedness to 


fearlessness, He is not afraid 


what is more, he is not afraid 
to Ph something pretty. 

At Gallery One are some remarkable works 
by a European artist working in a Yoruba village 
in Nigeria, Suzanne Wenger. These are batiks, 
painted cloths, produced with the indigo dyes 
and technical means used by the people among 
whom she lives, and celebrating the myths of 
those people—as the batiks which they them- 
selves produce do not, being purely abstract 
designs, What is notable about these batiks of 
Mme, Wenger’s, apart from the beauty of their 
colour and texture, is that, without being 
directly derivative fom any particular form of 
primitive or archaic art, they achieve a quality 
of pattern, which we think of as peculiar to 
primitive and archaic design (from the Oceanic 
to the Greek)—an inspired irregularity and 
asymmetry that makes pattern entirely alive. 

The annual National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art at the R.I. Galleries contains, as usual, many 
things which please the eye for a while, though 


large paintings, What I like 


ance with those problems of 


preoccupation — 


most even in ‘quality ‘of his 


only in size), he does not, it 


his vision and his complete” 


to produce something ugly; 


once again it makes us ask (as I did in these. 


columns two years ago) to what extent it is 


children’s and to what extent their teachers’ 


art. Another question this series raises is whether 


there is _any sense in an exhibition juxtaposing — 
the cheerful daubings of infants with the grim. - ; 


efforts of art-school neophytes in the ea bec dics 
of the long grind to Bond Street. — 


ve oe ae hold that it woul 

ish to think that an educated man 

kno something about the history of 

the world, the government of his own and other 


Be 


Picaniiesetinid Sera of his own and 
ontemporaries’ situation in the world; it is 
lly agreed ee this includes, for instance, 


Blasted ears to be as they are, and some appre- 


ciation of the origins and significance of the 


cultural objects around him. Why does it not 
also" include some understanding, from the 
theory of evolution, of how man came into being 
at all, and some, from astrophysics, of his 
planet's place i in the universe? 

Professor Nowell-Smith suggests that most 
edit: scientific theories are too difficult for 
non-specialists to understand. But, first, this 
would make the demand that people should 
understand them not so much snobbish as im- 
practical. Second, it is an exaggeratedly defeatist 
view born, perhaps, of an over-emphasis on 
nuclear physics, Even in the sciences, something 
is better than nothing; and there are many semi- 
‘popular works (for instance in the Pelican series) 
that indeed succeed in providing the non- 
specialist with significant a about 
important fields. : 

The educated man, if he is to understand any- 
thing, needs information as well as intellectual 
skills, and it is a Platonic error (indigenous to 
the Oxford ‘ Greats’ school) to suppose that this 
does | not include information about the dis- 
veries of natural science. 

> ; Yours, etc., 

B. A. O. WILLIAMS 


adcast AG 
‘Sir—Mr, Michael MacCallion’s letter is a 
in it re- tatement of a grievance that has 
1 ever since poetry was first put on 
It is surely odd that after some thirty 
should still apparently find 


too éfert; both both a an embarrassment to — 
d ots pestry itself. Time 


A. 


co antries, or any of the other things educated 
BY. think educated : men ought to know. 


of designed to discourage them. 

Women broadcasters, it has to be confessed, 
are. e the worst offenders. No sooner are they con- 
ee) with a script of poems than they adopt 
ir of artificiality (which the microphone is 
quick to detect) and become self-conscious to a 
degree, Men run them a close second, Faced 
with a poem to read they immediately mount a 
rostrum, Perhaps the producers must shoulder 
some of the blame? At any rate, I hope she was 
an exception who, on an occasion when I myself 
was being rehearsed for a poetry broadcast, 
suggested I should try to think of my voice 
as a sort of carpet over which the poems might 


eer in ‘this difficult art, but it might do 
‘something towards ridding us of the devitalised, 
~ over-elocuted poetry. readings we too often hear. 
It is that nobody should broadcast poetry who 
is not already an habitual reader of poetry ‘for 
pleasure ’—the kind of person who would be 
reading (and, incidentally, buying) poetry even 
if there were no thought of broadcasting it as a 
job and fora fee. This, I realise, would almost 
automatically rule out actors and actresses, who, 
in any case, are usually more concerned to 
display their own virtuosity than to let the poet 
- speak to us himself through his poems, I recall 
an occasion when one of our most famous actors 
gave a reading of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
“Wreck of the Deutschland’, and it was clear 
(devastatingly so to anybody who followed him 
with the text) that half the time he had little 
notion of what the words meant, In fact, it was 
he, and not Hopkins, we were listening to. 
ban hae Yours, etc., 
ie . C. HENRY Si ga : 


sary 


bi Sar, iia _ Michael MeCailion must himself 

be one” ‘oF many people making a tentative 

- approach to. Poetry ’ » if his views are that it is 

~ read on the B.B.C. in a ‘ pseudo-religious voice’ 
I find no basis for his line of criticism. Did he 
_not hear the recent rebroadcast of Vernon Wat- 
kins’ ‘ Ballad of the Mari Lwyd’? An extremely 
well-read and well-produced work, which seemed 
to gain so much more through it being broad- 
cast than when read by oneself. This is where 
the broadcasting of poetry gains full significance, 
when the poet himself is in full control of the 
- proceedings. No doubt Mr. McCallion will agree. 
We “do not all interpret a poem in the same way, 
nor are we expected to. But through the B.B.C. 
we have a chance to hear it read, usually in 
accordance with the poet himself as was the 
mentioned ballad. 

No one can broadcast a reading of poetry so 
well as ‘the poet himself. But a speaker surely 
cannot be Dei pected to change his manner of 
voice, sebroding on the poet from whom he is 


’ 


ae *; 
‘ Pipe fee 


- subjects or topics arising out of aeviles printed in 
tt to shorten letters for reasons of Space. 


reading. Nevertheless I cannot find justification 
for Mr. McCallion’s term ‘ holy voice ’, 
My own criticism is that poetry is not read 
often enough on the B.B.C. 
Yours, etc., 
RICHARD S, GotpssroucH 
Thackley, Bradford 


Mr. Eliot’s New Play 


Sir—I do not quite follow Mr. 
Savage’s line of reasoning (THE LISTENER, Sep- 


tember 11) about the quotation from Mr. Eliot’s | 


new play: ‘It is worth while dying, to find out 
what life is’, which I described as ‘the repre- 
sentative text’. Mr. Savage seems to me to lean 
altogether too much upon a humanistic inter- 
pretation, both of the play and the text. In the 
line immediately preceding the one under dis- 
cussion, Lord Claverton says: ‘And in becom- 
ing no one, I begin to live’. 

The spirit of the text therefore is the scriptural 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? ’” 

-It is true that the play concerns Lord Claver- 
ton’s unpleasant past and the consequences to 
him and to his children of the revelation of its 
nature, but the ending of the play seems to me 
to transcend even that and to speak of the dis- 
covery of that inner sincerity which enables the 
saint to face all life’s disasters with equanimity. 
That might be held to be a stoical doctrine, not 
purely a Christian one, but Mr. Eliot is a 
Christian and surely we are entitled to read into 
the text of his play that this earthly life is not 
the only one, and of itself, in moments of great 
crisis such as the approach of death, gives us 
intimations of the greater and fuller life to come. 
‘ The inexorable fact that . . . we must die” may 
reveal to us that we must be reborn. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.11 LESLIE PauL 


Portrait of a Classical Scholar 

Sir—It would appear that- Mr. Raymond 
Postgate should be aware of yet another cause 
of disagreement between himself and his precise 
and scholarly father, for he seems strangely 
prone to needless inaccuracy. Sir J. J. Thomson, 


for all I know, could turn the neatest of phrases, 


but (arriving in Cambridge in 1876) he cannot 
be held responsible for that well-known story 
about Seeley’s inaugural (1869), It was W. H. 
Thompson, Master of Trinity from 1866 to 
1886, who turned that phrase, if anyone did. 
Whether to call Seeley just a noisy imperialist 
is merely silly may be a matter of opinion. But 
his predecessor was Charles Kingsley; and 
though perhaps Westward Ho! and Water 
Babies are not as famous as once they were, I 
fear that Mr. Postgate’s reference to him as dim 
merely suggests that he was ignorant of the 
identity of that professor. And if J, P. Postgate 
really resented not getting the Regius Chair of 
Latin he must have been in a bad way; there is 
no such thing, and Housman was Kennedy 
Professor.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge G. R, ELTON 


Henry 


a 
~ 


—in the pleasure grounds, along 


joints of the local stone, But they 


Eeyat' s "Fallave in the Sudan 


"ket r ~ 
Sir,—As Mr. Harcourt’s reply (THE LISTENER, 


_ September 4) to my letter has already been inter- 
preted in two av by two readers, may I say 
Bepettys 


(1) lama Liberal. 


(2) I don’t know what Mr. Desmond Stewart’s 
politics are; apart from Young Egypt I can only 


recall reading two articles of his and both were 


published in The Spectator. 


(3) In his book he does not quote, still less 
Praise, any sentiment of Colonel Nasser’s that 


sounds like fascism—at least if he does I over- 


looked it. 


(4) As to the present state of the Egyptian 
peasant, Mr, Harcourt has a right to his 
opinion; but so has the Egyptian peasant. 

Yours, etciy. ie: 


London, N.W.11 DAPHNE SLEE 


Bases of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Sir—In THE LisTENER of August 14, Mr. 
Donald McLachlan requests precise details in 
support of my statement (‘ The Bases of United 
States Foreign Policy’, THe LISTENER, July 31) 


THINK the hardy cyclamen is 
one of the loveliest flowers. The- 
name is no exaggeration either, 
for they are truly hardy—even 
in the severest of winters when the 
flowers are covered in snow, They 
are entirely different from the cycla- 
mens you buy in pots. 
I know a garden where these 
cyclamens grow in their thousands 


banks, under trees, and even on the 
dry walling, coming out between the 


love best the shade of low shrubs 
and grassy slopes, where a few tall 
grasses can give the leaves and 
flowers a little shelter, 

It is easy to grow and naturalise these hardy 


cyclamens in many parts of the country. All 


they need is good drainage, with plenty of leaf 
soil and grit, such as small stone chippings. 
Once established they will seed themselves all 
over the place, 

I have seen these flowers used for table 
decoration, arranged in moss and lichen with 
coloured acer leaves—that is the Japanese maple 
—and ivy trails, They were always admired and 
the delicate scent was delightful. 

‘To grow these lovely little cyclamens sow the 
seed at any time between early August and late 
November in pans of sandy soil, just covering 
the seed. Stand them out of doors, covering the 
pans with moss, Watch for the young seedlings 
at the end of a month to six weeks, Once you 
see them, take the moss away and grow in full 


that c ey Mowows economic dcvelsor ante 
programmes in the ‘underdeveloped areas are not 


much smaller than those of the United States’. 

If we subtract from the totals of U.S. aid 
programmes over the last three or four years 
the amounts allocated to military supplies and 
training and to ‘defence support’ (mainly in 
Formosa, South Korea, and South Viet-Nam), 
the residue, devoted mainly to economic deve- 
lopment in underdeveloped countries, has been 
running at about $400-450 millions per year. 
Figured in terms of estimated dollar values of 
commodities, the Soviet ‘programmes’, based 
mainly on long-term, low-interest credits rather 
than on grants, are not much below that level. 
Some of the Soviet programmes have been 
executed with great expedition, as in India; 
others, as in former Syria and Indonesia, have 
been subject to delays and uncertainty, 

Yours, etc., 
~ New York City Puiuie E, MoseEy 


‘Radio Times’ Hulton Picture Lanne 

. Sir,—The misinterpretation . of the caption 
Roser Fenton gave to his photograph—it was, 
by the way, ‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death’ [sic]—is a horrid lesson about jumping 
to conclusions, I fear it was I who started it all. 


By F. H. STREETER 


Hardy cyclamen ibericum 


light. When the young plants have two or three 
leaves prick them off into other boxes before 
planting them out. If you do not want to go to 
this amount of work you can easily grow them 
from corms, 

There are several species—one of the best is 


cyclamen hederefolium; more correctly known ~ 


as cyclamen neapolitanum. Its native home is 
south Europe and the northern coast of Africa. 
The blooms start showing in August; they are 
in flower now and go on into November and 
December, They vary in size and in colour, from 
pink to purplish red, There is also a pure white 


form, It is nothing out of the ordinary for these - 


cyclamens to produce 200 or 300 blooms-from a 
single corm, The leaves, which generally begin 
to grow after the flowers, are beautifully marked, 
often six inches long and five in diameter. 


it 1939 1 mee arranging the official 


of Photography exhibition at South Ke 
when I came across Fenton’s photograph— 
tually unknown in those days—and was over. ) 
come by my romantic discovery, as I thought. 
I thereupon hung it in the gallery, re-photo- 
graphed it, and circulated it to the press; but 
‘with my own fatal addition ‘—after the Charge — 
of the Light Brigade’, It appeared so titled in 
The Times, and almost everywhere else, and 
found its way into all the press photographic _ 
libraries, 

Sitting smugly in my office—smugly bemadeel 
the exhibition was attracting thousands—I was 
visited by a polite but stern. military historian, — 


ee 


_ who informed me that Fenton’s title was in fact 4 


the correct topographical name for that ‘ gully’ — 
in the Crimea, but the Charge had not taken — 
place there. I became very red in the face, but | ; 
there was little I could do, As my unwelcome — 
visitor left, I wondered—and I still wonder—if i 
Fenton. a rincell had not originally believed he 
was photographing the famous valley, and if. 
indeed Tennyson, too, had not heard the name | 
and made the same mistake, Can siyane throw — 7 
light upon this,question? 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 Cuarves H. Groes-Smrr 


Growing Hardy Cyclamens : i 


Another species is Europeum, or 

_ the European cyclamen from "the: 
Swiss Alps. These flowers are 
beautifully scented and appear from 

June to Christmas, The flowers have - 

stems about four inches long, and 
they have a more delicate colouring, 
Should you have any trouble in 
growing them, lightly mulch the 
surface over the corms with a little 
sifted peat. This will keep the 
flowers and leaves clean and not 
splashed with soil, When cutting the — 
grass round any clump of cyclamen 
always be careful not to touch the 
leaves, Also take care not to walk 
over the corms when they are 
resting, 

An <8 flowering variety is the round-leafed 
species Coum, from an island off Turkey, This 
appears sometimes even before the snowdrops, 
and it is well worth giving a little protection to 
it in bad weather, for you will be rewarded with 
sheets of bloom, white or a rich, deep pink, 
from, say, January to April. Once the weather 
turns milder, remove the Protective material. 
The corms of Coum are apt to lift themselves 
out of the soil, so give them a little top dressing 
after they have died down—-sifted leaf soil and 
sand with about a third of finely sifted cow 
manure.- Network Three : 


‘ 


Two new books on gardening come from Colling: 
ridge: Gardening for Display, by J. R. B. Evison — 
(35s.) and Intelligent Gardening: a Practical Guide 
A ee Methods, by F. R. eee 
8s.). 
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me 


egime “1940.1944- Pbated, not unnaturally, by. all 
t d to preserve the former Repub- 
eighty brave men who said ‘ No’ 


940. Yet Laval was far from the 


a 


yess aS “SINCE the French ee 


| advised negotiation on the collapse of 
and had warned the Senate early in 


dead,  Pétain, Laval, Darl 
walked over te hill and was never 


in which he was mistaken. All 
do was to pages and ‘to weaken 


eee ia. ihe net of his own weaving, 
the relentless advance of nemesis on a 
man that lends an air of tragic dignity 


se days were in ace more loyal to France 
Bae then believe. 


~ 


|The Diexinatic Works of Thomas Dekker 
_ Edited by Fredson Bowers. 


po, or “qnilice: ‘He has no amiliatioae to 
y nature and training a sceptic, he 
that | men are never so deliberately 
inous as their ‘enemies assert or so heroic as | Vol. Til. Cambridge. eo 

rasites proclaim. His book is therefore a - ie: third volume of Fredson Bowers’ old- 


ightforward and acute account of the vicis- — one ieremat Mekker’a: playa’ follows. the 
es of the Pétain government. . editorial procedure that was laid down in 
; _ The original was Published in 1954. For the Volume I, Each play is preceded by an introduc- 
Faelish version, admirably translated by Mr. ‘tion stating what is known, and what can be 
Humphrey Hare, M. Aron has himself done inferred, about the publication and transmission 
some shortening. This in no way hurts the ~ of the texts, and followed by appendices 
_ narrative, though one may regret the omission -tabulating press-variants and emendations of 
__ of the short epilogue. The story begins with the accidentals, As in the earlier volumes, Pro- 
. ‘meeting of the Reynaud cabinet at Cangé on fessor Bowers’ work in these sections is a model 


June ee 1940, and ends with the surrender of 
Bs ee of exact and thorough scholarship; probably no 
By Pe in to General Koenig as he ro man living is better fitted to deal with the 


LF Trance on April 25, 1945. _ various bibliographical problems that confront 
_ Attempts to represent the events of July, 1940, the. editor of an Elizabethan playwright. 

ota ‘the elimination of the Third Republic along Three plays in the present volume are the 

_ with the Constitution of 1875 as either a coup work of Dekker alone: ‘If This be not a Good 

ebiat or a ‘national revolution ’ are, of courses _ Play, the Devil is in It’, ‘Match me in 


Z 1830, “1848, 1870, ‘the hace came froifl thea 
_ abdication of the authorities, from the ultimate Sadie eity i = Stn slovenly Pearson reprint’ of 
Ke surrender to the culte de Tincompétence Which 1873, and the third only there and in Dilke’s 
= _ has been the curse of French political life. There Old ‘English: Plays of 1814; they are therefore 
_ Was no “ ‘national revolution’, no revival in~ virtually inaccessible outside academic libraries, 
defeat. Governments’, wrote Charles-Roux, — and their reappearance is especially welcome. 

‘ which are not of revolutionary origin are inept ©The Roaring Girl’, ‘The Virgin Martyr’, end 


_ makers of revolutions’. And, in spite of protests, | 


_ the Vichy government was perfectly constitu- | 


i tional i in its birth. That, it may be, was what was 


‘The Witch of Edmonton’ were written in col- 
laboration with other playwrights; though they 
are not hard to come by, they have not hitherto 


_ wrong with it. For the remarkable thing is that 
after all its legislation had been cancelled by the 
Te _ provisional government of 1944, a number of — 
its social laws were Sa by the Fourth 
Republic. | 
But, of course, “the regime had no chance of. 
success. All attempts to secure a normal existence 
wer at nought by the vicissitudes of the 
¢ power and its demands. Indeed, often 
_ enough enough a change at Vichy is shown to derive 
—. struggle between German contestants for Dekker is one of the most accomplished, as 
power. ‘Whatever its intentions, the Pétain State well as most attractive, of the Elizabethan play- 
d not be other than chaotic, And it is fair wrights, but until Professor Bowers’ volumes 
y that in ‘many cases the intentions were began to appear, probably few readers knew 
urabl d the conduct of the individuals more of him than the five plays that are avail- 
| beyond praise, For while there might able in the Mermaid series. It is good to know 
undr nt ‘Darnand, such could be that he is at last receiving an edition that is 
1 age of préfets like Bousquet. worthy of him, and that his less well-known 
jarity of the times that it plays will be reaching & wider public. Both 
= Always suspect, the Tittle a aroleatar: Bowers and the Cambridge University 


Sr ee 


been reproduced with the meticulous regard for 
-accuracy on which Professor Bowers so rightly 
insists. Dekker’s part in them cannot always be 
precisely determined; it is possible that these 
finely edited texts will stimulate scholars to 
further research on their authorship, The volume 
also contains ‘Troia-Nova Triumphans’, 
Dekker’s account of the city pageant that he 
wrote for the installation of Sir John Swinnerton 
as Lord Mayor of London. 


Ais 


a, 


Press are to be congratulated on their produc 
tion of so valuable and so handsome a work. 


The edition is to include a further volume of _ 
Plays, and it is to be hoped that room will be 


found also for a volume of commentary. 


The Generalship of Alexander the Great | ’ 


By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35s. 
Supreme genius in war is elusive, but historians 


are fortunate in having to deal with few © 
- examples of it, perhaps not more than three. Of _ 
Shallow 
observers, while acknowledging the genius, may — 


these Alexander the Great is one. 
say it was all pretty primitive scrapping and 
that the formulae for success were an amazingly 
quick eye, heroic personal leadership, tough 
troops, 
there, but how much else! The scope of 
Alexander’s strategy was immense, Like Marl- 


and superior weapons, They were all 


borough, he fought only four great battles, but 


they were all tactical masterpieces of different 
sorts. And, far from Alexander’s campaigns 
being primitive, we are astounded by their 
sophistication, though we have to guess at the 
details, of which Arrian has hardly a word to 
say. How did he build river fleets three thousand 
miles from home? How do we explain his 
portage of boats cut in half from one piece of 
navigable water to another, to be reassembled 


on the second? We know he had admirable 


engineers, but he must have had trained ‘Q’ 
staff officers, transport columns, tool-carts, all 
sorts of equipment, 

General Fuller’s study is a fine piece of work. 
The arrangement looks far from ideal, but more 
could scarcely be achieved from it, It is in two 
parts, record and analysis, The former includes 
background, education, the army inherited from 
Philip, fourth-century geography, and a strate- 
gic narrative, The latter deals separately with 
great battles, sieges, small wars, statesmanship, 
and generalship. And, though the treatment is 
in the main military, the author reaches out 
into that spiritual realm in which float, in a 
cloudland and indefinite at the edges, the quali- 
ties of pure genius and its ideas.) Sometimes he 
stretches too far, One cannot usefully transfer 
Alexander into the second world war, though 
it is fair to say that he did not believe in 
unconditional surrender as a doctrine. 

The military student will be particularly 
interested in General Fuller’s studies of the four 
great battles, the Granicus, Issus, Arbela, and 
the Hydaspes, and of the sieges of Halicarnassus, 
Tyre, and Gaza, Almost every warlike event of 
the hero’s career calls for imaginative recon- 
struction. We know within a yard or two 
Jackson’s front at First Bull Run, but we do 
not learn from Arrian anything of the kind 
about Alexander, Darius, or Porus, Sober and 
very much a military writer though he was, he 
had little chance of knowing that sort of thing 
himself. It may be remarked that, while General 
Fuller was at work, Mr. Aubrey de Sélincourt 
was making a new translation of Arrian for the 
‘Penguin Classics’ and that it is an admirable 
piece of writing, General Fuller is persuasive 
when he has to resort to conjecture, When he 
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~ Institution Kite Mark which’ you will 


- is a tribute to their looks. Here shown 


’ Phoenix cases, cup- 


Ani Irish Serayain 


BUSINESS AS USUAL © 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 600 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. Help it _ 
to keep going by sending a contribu- 

tion, however small, to:-— _ 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION AS 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E.,M.C., T.D., M.A. 


TODD & Co LTe 
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7 Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium Shares: a unique investment system 


A gracious welcome 
offering increasing rates of interest. 


to your guests 


4 


NET YIELD 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottie 
Also Magnums 36/- 


GROSS YIELD 


Income Tax. paid by the 
Society, equivalent where 
Income Taxatthestandard 
tate is payable to........++4. 


including premium of 3% 
paid retrospectively after 


twelvemonths, equivalent 
PHOENIX PHOENIX] © Sects agus S789 

including premium of 2% fe 

paid retrospectively after £71 6.6% 


three years, equivalent to 


|These rates are applicable where the. 
standard rate of Taxis payable. W rite for 
free brochure, which contains details of 
this safe and attractive way of saving. 


AAAAAARALARAAAARARRARESES 


BOOKCASES . 
have both the iooke and 
the weighty guarantee 
‘The hard-earned British Standards 


SOCIETY 


Pelee ligne sade conccxsia eclids: Estate House » 31 Dover St - Piccadilly W1 » Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 
testimony to their workmanship and a = ; buaabers 
durability. And the selection of several 
Phoenix and Unix cases for the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design’s Design Index 


are two recent additicns to Britain’s 
already widest range: above, the 
*Plus-Major’ (3 bookshelves plus 
large cupboard); right, the Criterion 
Record Cabinet to : 
hold over300 12",10", 
7"-records. Send for 
our catalogue illus- 
trating scores of 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 
Patron: k 

HER MAJESTY. THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 
“Reading nowadays is my one joy, 
and days empty of reading wouldbe 
blind days.” (Extract from letter of 
blind reader.) Thousands look to us 
for the same great pleasure. Heavy 
additional expenses call for in- 


boards and bureaux. 


= POST NOW! i ae 


53% FOR 4 to 10 


i To The Phoenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. G) : YEARS hela 
: 36a St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.2 1 LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
4 Please send me your 28-page photo-catalogue. : For further particulars apply: AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
: ANNIE aig sein iosastdsvvaracnshnss cs ax cabusunberveseees 1 > ae ae: eededsand. wills 
' f ‘ ¢ 
1 ADDRESS vrsssssesseesesssssseseessnersnsenersnnncte : oe Mscp ere fe: || gratefully received by the Secretary. | 
| UES ee ene eee ate 1 ge el | 35 GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
§ Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd & | : 3 


MULL LL 


£6.19.6% | 


PICCADILLY BUILDING 


recommended. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


THE WORLD’S 
_GREATEST 
‘BOOKSHOP _ 


§ “FOR BOOKS* 


@ That's what I call quick 


setvice—I telephoned Foyles at 
ro a.m. and the book (although 
it was out-of-print) reached me 


by the next morning’s post. +] 


—A Customer's Letter 


t 


ccm nm mn nn IU 


We can supply all Books - 
reviewed, or advertised in 
“The Listener” and all 


other. publications. 


119-125 
_CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON we2 . 


Geided 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


a mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Sta. 


cee 5 


‘Winter 


WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY, Queen of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The ‘OMMAROO," the 
island’s most comfortable rendezvous for _ 
Winter residents, 
by the sea yet within easy reach of St. 
Helier and two splendid 18-hole golf | 
courses. 100 rooms with central heating: 
4 spacious lounges, cocktail bar and really 
excellent cuisine. TV, table tennis and ~ 
cinema show in the hotel. A.A, and R.A.C, 
Inclusive Winter terms 4 
from 8} gns. weekly. Write for brochures : 


OMMAROO HOTEL 


"HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 


(A.A. and R.A.C, recommended) 


STORY 
CONTEST 


TWO HUNDRED PRIZES are 

- being presented in THE WRITER 
SHORT STORY CONTEST. Opento | 
all, this contest aims at develop- 
ing possible talent in anyone 
interested in fiction writing. 


Moreover, although a test of 


creative talent, the competition 
Is quite simple and interesting. 
Send for FREE particulars 
now. There is no obligation ~ 
whatsoever. Read how you can © 
win one of TWO HUNDRED 
PRIZES. Send now to: 


The Writer Story Contest _ 
124, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Superbly situated right =~ 


ine, punctuated by sanguinary 

te Madame Tillion estimates 
000 a year (just about what the 
costing) for five years, plus the 
entry into France of Algerian 
ur, Ky he dink between France and 


vision ax "chides the soldiers hon 

Yet’ surely there was more than 
n their attitude. They may have been — 
‘thinking that Hellenic simplicity ran most Bediiastiched record in the French Resis- 
being contaminated by such close con-— _ tance) that she understands the views of both 
ith a luxurious governing class already settlers and natives. And she points out that 
ent, They were certainly right in con- Algeria is more than an ordinary colonial prob- 


aa ‘yeahavae prostration before a dem ee so many Algerians have tasted the 


etacha say independence, they mean ‘the end of 
_ bad times. They mean schools, houses, clean and 
“hard-working wives, money, land and bread. 


vA in, this ‘historian may go a little too far” 
pe 36 in laudation of the mercy of Alexander, When 
“a massacre was unlikely to have bad results it 
often occurred. The very most—but it is a good — 
 deal—that can be said for Alexander’s mercy is 


he had an instinct for compassion, that it Country Life. 35s. 
living feature of his composition, and that "Dr. Tinbergen has gained an international geal 


ften: felt admiration for a brave foe—indeed. tation as a student of animal behaviour, and his 
3 the case of Darius for an unfortunate foe _ Scientific writings have greatly influenced this 
who was a coward, But it is a brilliant book. © comparatively young branch of zoology. In this 
> ‘ Never i in all ‘the world was there another like book he amply demonstrates that at least this 
him’, , says Arrian, fae teencral: Fuller illumi branch of science is no abstruse mystery carried 
4 _ Rates ‘his grandeur the better. onina Jaboratory full of complicated apparatus: 
¥ a the researches described here were made in the 
: open air by acute observation and simple though 
ingenious experiment. They cover ‘about 
twenty-five years of biological sightseeing and 
exploration’, and the author tells without the 
‘use of technical language the story of his a 
work and of the joys of discovery. 
Anybody can watch birds, insects, or ae 
animals in their natural surroundings, and 


Curious Mista relists. By N. ‘ony tem 


3 ‘Bigeria The Realities. 
By Germaine. Tillion. 


> 


~ The long political crisis that destroyed the — 
z Fourth: Republic is not indigenous to France. It | 
_has its roots in Algeria; and if it had not blos- 
:; somed there as it did, the old constitution might - 
bs well: have survived. It is the Algerian problem this is what Dr. Tinbergen and his colleagues 
that has strained the old parliamentary regime have done, but with this difference: they 
E beyond endurance; shown up the cowardice and have not been content merely to watch and 
lack of spirit of the ordinary run of politician; ‘record, _ they have always been trying to find 
a and tempted the Army into disloyalty and ~ the causes of what they see—to find the 
Ee “treason. 7 answer: to” the question ‘why does this animal 
It is because the sickness of France has an behave thus?’ This is what makes their 
if: ‘Algerian origin that it is so important for us to. _ researches ‘so absorbingly . interesting, for the 
know something about the Algerian problem. careful thinking brought to the analysis of 
The truth lies buried under an avalanche of - observations makes sense of apparently irrele- 
clichés. What does ‘integration’ mean, for in-_ vant behaviour, Yet the author says ‘our 
% stance? The colonels and their backers in North : approach was analytical and I have often met 
_ Africa smack their lips over the word. But no © people who ‘were not sympathetic towards this 
one has defined it. General de Gaulle himself, approach, They argued that it made us forget 
_ so far as is. known, has neyer uttered it. And in the beauty of the things we analysed: they felt 
> a see: discussion about Algeria we hear that we were tearing the wonders of the Creation 
to pieces, This is an unfair accusation, We often 
felt that there is not less, and perhaps even 
more, beauty in the result of analysis than there 
is to be found in mere contemplation ’. 
_ The work described in this book ranges over 
a very wide field of subjects—the bee-killing 
wasps : and the digger wasps of the Dutch sand 
dependence. A continuation of dunes; the snow buntings and phalaropes of 
olicy, with all its equivoca- Greenland; hobbies and other hawks; moths 
‘in catastrophe. What would and butterflies in various parts of England and 
would be a mere aber Sco aaeriogge gulls of the Ravenglass 
of French sovercigntys __Rabare BRS. the kittiwakes and eider ducks 


bs _ Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. of 
4 


: tion’. On the one ‘hand, the colons with 
ro-Consular ideas; on the other, the ex-_ 
tiomeliets. bey are pa impractical. 


3 nor nwt ancient slogans about 


ing t e 
bee-killing wasps use Meee ee in finding the 
nests when returning to them, he says: 


I have often wondered why the outcome of. 


such a test delighted me so much. A rationalist — 
would probably like to assume that it was the 
increased predictability resulting 


from the 


+a 


test.... But a more important factor still...is 
of a less dignified type: people enjoy, they relish, 
the satisfaction of their desire for power...l am 
even convinced that even the joy of gaining 
insight was not often very pure either; it was 


mixed with pride at having had success with the ; 


tests. 


A writer with such an enquiring mind as this 


is bound to produce a book that is not only full Ress 


of interest but is completely without heavy 
going, and does not attempt to magnify the 


value of the work done. Dr. Tinbergen writes _ 


entertainingly and with humour—he gives an 
excellent recipe for a concoction of wild straw- 
berries, cider, vermouth, gin, and sugar—and 
remaries that ‘the field activities undertaken must 

often have made the casual onlooker regard him 
and his colleagues as very curious naturalists 
indeed, 


Poets’ Grammar: Person, 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 
A poet’s individual way of using certain gram- 
matical forms may tell us much about his poetic 


intentions. Especially revealing will be his treat- _ 


ment of tense and mood in the verb, and of the 
personal pronoun, , 
which presupposes human relationships and 
human situations’. This is, in brief, the thesis 
developed, and developed with some persuasive- 
ness, in Mr. Francis Berry’s book. 

Examples will show what Mr. Berry is driving 
at. The pronoun ‘thou’ is now virtually 
obsolete, and with it the distinction between 
‘thou’ and ‘you’ (as a singular form); until 
fairly recently, however, this distinction could 
be uséd to indicate many shades of relationship. 
A careful examination of the two pronouns in 
Shakespeare’s sonnets has unexpected results, 
Contrary to what is usually taught, ‘you’ is 
shown to be the familiar or intimate mode of 
address, ‘thou’ the formal, Shakespeare em- 
ploys the distinction with great subtlety, and 
Mr. Berry believes that an understanding of his 
procedure will help towards an appreciation 
of “the spirit in which individual sonnets 


were written, Though the results may vary — 


according to intention, the usage of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries also repays study, In 
the partnership of Vindice and Hippolito in 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’, for example, the 
pronouns establish Vindice as the leader, 
‘arrogant and patronising; Hippolito, often 
snubbed, aspires to equality ’, 

In the verb, the indicative is the mood of 
facts, ‘of actuality, of what has been, is, and 
will be’, the subjunctive the mood only of the 
possible, of what is not, though it may be. 
In his early comedies Shakespeare dealt largely 
in indicatives, The ‘chronicle-time’ of the 
Histories also imposed on him a predominantly 
indicative mood, but already he knew what he 


Time and 
Mood in Poetry. By Francis Berry. 


‘the one Part of Speech 
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The Life Story of 
KING GEORGE V 


Extracts from John VW. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
easerly-awaited biography will be serialised exclusively in 


Che Daily Celegraph 
Starting on Monday, September 22nd 


A book of world-wide interest—a story of great events.“ ship with President Roosevelt and his contribution to the 
This is the life story of a King who never expected to . Anglo-American Alliance) and the many ways in which he 
wear the crown. In this biography of King George VI, based advised and guided Mr. Attlee after the return of the 
largely on hitherto unpublished material, he is seen as a Labour Government in 1945, 
man of courage and conviction, a friendly monarch with There is a fascinating picture of Royal Family life under 
strong opinions on world and home affairs. King George V. 
New light is thrown on his relations with his Ministers, You will not want to miss a single instalment of this 


his role in the 1939-1945 war (particularly his warm friend- 


ORDER TODAY 


Che Daily Telegra 


absorbing life story of ‘the people’s King’, 
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it scarcely recognises ‘ 
: - the indicatives : dominate 


ith a Avoid of Se Bich a “dead 
__ wet of incident and. -material, so conscien- 


Po bbhine: could speak for itself, Is it perhaps 
the demand of the reader for sheer length and 
weight of reading ‘matter, for more value for 
| ‘money as. the price of novels increases? Or is it 
F a writer’s lack of confidence i in his own subject, 

as if he. suspected it was not in itself sufficient 
to sustain..a reader’s interest and must | ‘be 
inflated with a mass of eeay matter in- 


“ee 


. asks Sethian anes out of a firm con-_ 
_ viction that many novels today are far too long 
and often spoil themselves merely by their 
 Iength. . ‘oe 
Anatomy of a Murder i is a case in point. ‘Its 
+“ author, who is an American High Court pes 
tells the story of a trial for murder: - 
_ American officer has shot an hotel keeper Bs 
has assaulted and raped his wife. The real 
_ interest of the story is in his lawyer’s successful - 
grounds of insanity, and whenever the author 
Concentrates on the uncertainties and difficulties 
: Oy of such a defence, on the relations between © 
ts lawyer and defendant, on the forensic battle of — 
- the trial itself, his story has the excitement and 
ey _— drama of all great criminal trials, and for this 
_ it is well worth reading. 
Wn Why then should the author assume the 


: _ burden of a quite unnecessary, and unconvincing, 
. 
i: 


be 
e 
u 
£ 


love affair between the lawyer and one of the 
subsidiary actors in the murder, of repetitive and 
laboured descriptions of the scenery of North 
, _ Michigan, and of facetious conversations be-— 

“tween the lawyer and his whimsical Irish 
soe de it because he feels that a net 


ah literary ae 
sroblem, in A Weck in the 


See « mass of material — 
at any moment to become — 
Dp ed hero, and his resentment _ 


4 ra “a 


aay is one of the leaders of the American Com- 
tious an attempt to explain everything, as if) _ munist underground; another brother who is 


attempts to build up and conduct a defence on — 


ae Mr. Ben calls the 
» Present’—in which his subjunctive 


or fie delights of Paddington; -a brother 


potentially a great writer and has testified before 


the Un-American Activities Committee; a kid- 
-napped son and a revengeful mother; the virtues 


of the pastoral life in the Cumbrian hills; hidden 


a recording machines; extracts from a writer’s 
“notebook; plots, sub-plots, sub-sub-plots, all 


played out in the course of seven days in a 
Cumberland farmhouse; it is really almost too 


much for common sense to bear.” The curious 


thing is that, in spite of this, and in spite of a 
style that borders dangerously on the preten- 
tious, Mr. Gébler really convinces us that his 


characters are alive. They have a stubborn, 


almost disagreeable, vitality, and if we do not 


quite sympathise with them, at least we believe 
in them, and for this we forgive them the 


epoceaty of the events in which they have 
a part. 

In contrast with both Judge Traver and Mr. 
Gébler, Louis Auchinloss: is an accomplished 
writer, who aims deliberately at deliberate effects, 
and rarely misses. His collection of stories, The 


Injustice Collectors, was highly praised; so was 
his subsequent novel, The Great World and 
Timothy Colt, though I felt that in comparison 


it was slightly disappointing. Mr. Auchinloss’ 


- world is one which is perhaps as unfamiliar to 


most Americans as it is to most Englishmen; it 


is the world centred on the great financial 
houses of New York, with its extensions into 


Long Island and the New England coast, whose 
scions attend private schools modelled on 


English public ones and automatically go to 
Yale and Harvard, whose wealth is tempered by 


tradition and whose ruling accent is that of Mr. 


~ Dean Acheson. Mr. Auchinloss describes this 
world with great economy of means, his writing 
is self-restrained, witty and always a pleasure 
- to’read, and he has a sense of the macabre which 


throws ‘strange shadows across the complacent 
Facchety of which he writes. et 

Venus in Sparta is the story of the decline 
“and fall of Michael Farish, who would be a 
typical representative of his class and kind if 
- 2° were not for a compulsive instinct to seek 


reas oe 


‘oO a new method of ¢ 
enquiry, as_ probably he would be the first. 
concede, He has applied it to selected works — 
from all the great periods of English poetry from 
the fifteenth century to the present day, but it — 
must be tested more fully, and extended to — 
embrace a greater range of verse; it might be less _ 
rewarding when applied to poets below the top 
flight, or in the hands of a less sensitive critic. 
Nevertheless, the experiment is extremely inter- — 
esting, and Mr. Berry’s exposition is lively and, 

as far as it goes, convincing, His claims deserve 


-a serious and sympathetic hearing. Z 


disaster as a means to destroying, and therefore 
escaping, his own success. His career has been 
founded on good breeding, _ self-control, 


‘integrity; he seeks to destroy it by a deliberate 


disintegration of his. own personality, which 

reveals him successively as a dishonest trustee, 

a voyeur, and the seducer of his own step- 

daughter. But finally,. having achieved his end, 

he cafinot tolerate the new character he has — 
created for himself and commits suicide, which 

is the logical objective of all his endeavours and > 
obscure wishes. Venus in Sparta is so well con- 

structed, so economical and so well written that 

it could hardly be read without pleasure; all 

that might mar it is a lingering doubt whether 

Mr. Auchinloss’ characters, so carefully hand 

picked as it were, really repay the great talent 

he expends upon them. 

Venus in Sparta is a private tragedy; The 
Great Betrayal is concerned with a great his- 
torical collapse, the last stages of the German 
defeat on the Eastern Front in the Spring of 
1945. It is a spectacle which is, one feels, almost 
too vast in scope for literary treatment except 
at the hands of a great master; almost certainly 
it is too close to us to receive the treatment, 
either as literature or as history, which it deserves, 
Yet it is true that unless the Germans achieve 
an understanding and comprehension of the 
scope and the causes of their defeat they will 
never be able to come to terms with either their 
own past or their own present. Michael Horbach, 
who writes with admirable realism, has 
attempted such a task with considerable success. 
In a succession of short episodes, he describes 
the effects of the Russian advance towards the 
Danube on all ranks of the Wehrmacht, from 
the highest to the lowest, but particularly on a 
group of German cadets, hardly out of school, 
flung wantonly into battle when the battle is 
already lost, His book might well have as a motto 
Wilfred Owen’s lines: 

What passing bell for these who die as cattle? 

Only the monstrous anger of the guns 
and it is a worthy memorial to those young 
Germans who died uselessly and bravely for a 
cause they no longer believed in and for a man 
who no longer believed in them. The translation, 
by Robert Kee, is very good. 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Colour-bar Week 


On CHANNEL ONE and probably on the others 


it was colour-bar week, with the Jamaican 
politico, Norman Manley, given a starring role. 
In B.B.C, programmes he appeared, by my 
reckoning, BS times, winding up with ‘ Press 


Kenneth Allsop interviewing Leonide Massine (right) i in 1‘ Monitor’ 


on September 14 


Conference’. An opportunity of exposing us to 
a colour prejudice test was missed. At the begin- 
ning of ‘ Press Conference’ we could have been 
challenged to turn down the picture and identify 


_the coloured speaker in the programme. Not 
' every. viewer would have found it easy. Some, 


I suspect, would have been led so-far astray by 
Manley’s voice as to imagine that Vic Oliver 


-_was up for cross-examination. Turning on the 


Picture again, there might have been a sequel 
of more than technical readjustment. The 
Jamaican representative was logical, precise, and 
fair, ‘the sort of chap one could take to one’s 
club’. When a few years back I took an Indian 


_ guest into my club the committee received a 


letter of complaint, the only one. It was from a 
Jew. Life is very difficult. ‘ 

Perhaps the Jamaican Chief Minister felt that 
he could afford to be more than casually good- 
natured among a people as fatuously masochistic 
as we English. By the end of the week there was 
no doubt about our being the real villains of 
the sordid dramas of Notting Hill and Notting- 
ham. The boldest attempt to-hoist: us out of 
the mush of self-abnegation was that of a West 


’ Indian who asserted that his fellow countrymen 


were to blame. He would have made a more 
convincing contribution to the argument. if. he 
had insisted that this is not an affair of pig- 
mentation but of human nature, of sanctions 
under the skin. As in all other crises, political, 
social, economic, television assisted in generating 


more cerebration than thought, more opinion — 


than wisdom, more heat than light. - 
“Press Conference’, one of its saner activities, 


was in a large measure redundant. Mr. Manley’s 


point of view had already been amply affirmed 
in 


‘Tonight’ and ‘ Behind the Headlines’. The. 


a a 


Fleet Street men seemed to be over-concerned | 
to register their own freedom from the odious > 


taint. There was some enfilading fire from the 
Sydney Daily Mirror correspondent on the sub- 
ject of colour complexities in the Commonwealth, 
but his involved style made him vulnerable to 
the Johnsonian charge: ‘You don’t see your 


a CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. Aran ranoaae Ey independent contributors . ea 


ne! . _ 


places; 


interest. ‘Celebrity Recital’ and the Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra from Edinburgh also pro-— 


vided their delights for eye as well as ear, thanks 
in some measure to cameras which moved 


smoothly over the scene. Of another Scottish — 
offering, ‘Flying Ambulance’, a dramatised 


an extension lecture of absorbing 


— 


way through the question, Sir! ? The Jamaican documentary about a special-branch of the J 
Minister required us to believe that, ‘according medical services in the Outer Hebrides, I find ~ 
to the experts’, a third of our population is it difficult to ied in the same tone of appre- _ 
‘definitely prejudiced’. We may ciation _ 
not have been impressed by-the- We saw Hoctorss nurses, air pilots, a hospital : 
statistics, but by the end of _ staff and lay helpers engaged in the merciful ; 
‘Press Conference’ we were enterprise of trying to save the life of a man % 
hypnotised into accepting the supposed to have been injured on an inacces- _ : 
likelihood that a verdict of sible part of the coast. All the ingredients of 
‘Guilty! ’ will be returned when a sympathetic programme were there, ‘They ; 
history finally tries.the case. were frittered away in a poorly scripted 
‘The Brains Trust’, on Sun- production which was too plodding to be | 
May afternoon, did its best to patiently endured. : 
inject some balance into the According to The Times Literary Supple ; 
debate generally, with helpful ment, ‘the business of the critic is to distinguish 
views from Margery Perham, Sir between the good and the bad and, more-im- __ 
Ifor Evans, the Archbishop of  portantly, the good and the best’. It is a dictum . 
Cape Town, and Sir Halford which severely restricts the status of the critic 
Reddish. They could not dispel of television. His canon in the edifice of creative 
the English malaise, while agree- values is a minor one. No ‘best’ has been 
ing comfortably on its likely established for television, which is as yet, and 
origins: Bs Passchendaele, the may always be, a mere duplicator of virtuosity 
Somme, ‘and all that’. ‘rather than its inspiration. It may prompt extra- 
The theme of ~ violence, in ordinary feats of mouth-organ playing and other. ~ 
another form and context, caught not utterly indispensable forms of self-expres- 
up with us again in ‘Monitor’ sion. It is unlikely to provoke a great work of 
on Sunday night, sounding a art and ‘that not only because, as. Whitehead ~ 
harshly discordant note towards _ said, ‘the damnable heresy is that people don’t 
the end of one of the year’s few want the best’. 
“. perfect days. Occasion was made At least three years ago I was ‘impelled to 
to invite the opinions of the write in this place that ‘the genius which gave 
‘author of The Uses of Literacy, Richard us television has not been matched by its pro- 
Hoggart, on current sadistic literature. He ductions’. I see no reason to. modify that 
responded with a thoughtful and instructive assertion. at wish I could. 
disquisition, ‘illustrated by horrific revaven REGINALD POUND 
from Brueghel’s nightmare - . 
imagination and a recital of : 
extracts from the writings of " 
modern suppliers of the. 
horror market in fiction. As 
an evocation of the contem- 
porary flick-knife mentality 
it was revolting and it sent 
us to bed perchance to 
dream unpleasantly. Against 
its sombre implications 
Kenneth Allsop’s not very 
spirited interview with the 
famous, ballet personality, 
Leonide Massine, could not . 
prevail. Some relief came 
with a brisk camera foray 
among the artists of Corn- ~ 
wall, one of ‘ Monitor’s’ 
most fetching film ventures 
so far. The visual harvest 
was efficiently gathered in, 
and if the artists’ opinions 
were not exceptional, they 
themselves were picturesque, 
evidently sincere, and non- - 
violent, 
Scotland topped the tele- 
vision bill for many of us 
with Professor Talbot Rice’s 
talk on Byzantine art, which 
showed us treasures in silver, * Flying Ambulance’, a dramatised documentary programme on on Sep- 5 
- mosaics, and ivory collected tember 11: a nurse, framed in the door of a Heron aircraft, looking out. 
for the Festival from distant ata patient on a beach in the Outer Hebrides 
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James Clarke (seated) as Moses and William 
Marshall as De Lord in ‘ The Green Pastures’ on 
September 14 


DRAMA 
Biblical and Whimsical 


THAT RULING of our stage censorship 
which forbids the presentation of 
God, Father or Son, upon the stage 
might surely have been relaxed in the 
case of ‘The Green Pastures’. Marc 
Connelly’s biblical panorama, writ- 
ten thirty years ago, sees the story of 
a persecuted race through the eyes of 
the -American Negro. The central 
character is De Lord, Jehovah in the 
guise of a coloured pastor, who 
watches and intervenes in the affairs 
of his creation like a minister serving 
and admonishing his flock. Who 
could find offence in that? Consider- 
ing some aspects of the Old Testa- 
ment’s Jehovah, Mr. Connelly’s por- 
trait of a benevolent coloured clergy- 
man might be called a feat of white- 
wash. 

Sunday night’s production by Eric 
Fawcett, with Barry Learoyd’s set- 
tings, did ample justice to this rever- 
ent, poignant, and gently humorous 
addition to the world’s stock of mystery and 
miracle plays, Here was television indeed, not 
theatre with a change of address, The story 
moved both ambitiously and simply from a 
schoolroom for coloured children across heaven 
and earth, up to Ararat and down to the Nile, 
as the ‘chosen race’ won and lost the green 
pastures of Canaan, I had expected that 105 
minutes without interval might prove oppressive; 
but, immediately engrossed, I did not weary of 
the sins of the children or of the sorrows of 
their father, De Lord, to whose part William 
Marshall brought beauty of voice and presence. 
If his paternalism at moments seemed over- 
sweet, those moments were few and the moments 
of touching sincerity were many. 

On the earth of today we watched a coloured 
school-mistress (Nadia Cattouse) giving the 
Bible story to coloured children who were 
charmingly ‘shot’ in their various attitudes of 
restlessness and absorption, In view of current 
disturbances, this left me wondering why, if this 
academy were typical, the coloured child ‘should 
gain anything educational by ‘ integration” in a 
white school. 

The production of A, A, Milne’s ‘The Dover 
Road’ (September 13) did not so much take 
that highway as swerve away from it, The 
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diversion was scarcely diverting. One cannot 
blame Desmond Davis for believing that this 
whimsical comedy of 1922 would not stand up 
to anything like realistic and up-to-date treat- 
ment, So the time was given as ‘ very long ago’ 
(the motoring outfits suggested 1910 or so) and 
a little music was laid on to speed the arriving 
guests in Mr, Latimer’s fantastic corner of Kent. 
Speedy indeed were the comings-in and goings- 
on: an hour saw the four travellers on and off, 
with their elopements averted and with some 
Divorce Court lawyers deprived of their fees. 
The. barristers and solicitors must have wanted 
Latimer out of the country. 

One must remember that Milne offered his 
jaunt on ‘ The Dover Road’ to a London that 
was still eagerly devouring the works of Sir 
James Barrie. ‘Mary Rosé’ and a revival of 
“Quality Street’ were its predecessors at the 
Haymarket. So the mood of that time could 
accept the fancy of a wealthy champion of 
marriage who more or less magically trapped 
runaway lovers into his sumptuous mansion in 
order to cure them of their fly-by-night follies. 
The mood of our time is not so tolerant of the 
sweetly whimsical and it was tactful to shorten 
our endurance of it, Clive Brook astringently 


‘ The Dover Road’ on September 13, with Eleanor Summerfield as Eustasia, 
Cyril Raymond (seated) as Leonard, and Clive Brook as Mr. 


poured out Latimer’s advice while Clive Morton 
poured out Latimer’s champagne with the pomp 
proper to a stage butler of the period, The four 
birds in the Latimer cage were Gene Anderson, 
Eleanor Summerfield, Cyril Raymond, and Jack 
Watling, They frisked the piece along—and oh, 
how it needed this frisking ! 

John van Druten’s ‘ Old Acquaintance’ (Sep- 
tember 9), a play photographed rather than a 
play adapted for television, evoked some excel- 
lent performance to ease the story’s difficult, and 
even ugly, situation, Produced at the Apollo 
Theatre in 1941, it was quite successful, but 
the victory was due, I fancy, more to the 
presence of. Dame Edith Evans in the cast than 
to the author’s theme or his use of it. 

The principal characters are two women 
novelists, the kind of companions who are good 
at clashing. The clever one, with smaller sales 
for her books, is now aged forty: she has been 
the mistress of a man of thirty and suddenly sces 
‘him fascinated by, and married to, the 
other woman’s daughter, a young girl just 
sampling adult freedom, Since she has been 
acting as a very close friend and counsellor 
of the girl, it is a case of resigning her 
lover to one who is almost a child and 
almost her ward. 
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Apart from some inherent nastiness in the 
story there is a fundamental weakness in its 
theatrical statement, which is odd in the case 
of so expert a dramatist, The man who so be- 
witches both a woman of forty and a girl of 
under twenty must be shown to have outstand- 
ing attraction, But van Druten wrote for him an 
inadequate part, short of good scenes and good 
lines. So the player is left in the air while the 
women have all the opportunities, It was no 
fault of Richard Pasco that the play was thus 
out of balance, He did well to make anything of 
an unsatisfactory shadow. There were first-rate 
performances by Judy Campbell and Lally 
Bowers as the elder women and by Susan 
Maryott as the younger, But they could not 
persuade me that the piece approached the 
general van Druten level of pleasant and accom- 
plished writing. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
The Coming of Vasco 


THE LEBANESE DRAMATIST M, Georges 
Schehadé has created one of those figures whose 
name could become a world reference. 
The name of the character is Vasco 
and-he provides the title for a play 
which should be regarded as a theatri- 
cal landmark, When it was given its 
first performance in Zurich two years 
ago it took thirty-nine curtains, and 
I am happy to say that Mr, H. B. 
Fortuin’s production on the Third 
Programme this week gave me some 
understanding of the dramatic impact 
it made upon the phlegmatic Swiss. 

‘Vasco’ is a play against war but 
it is not a pacifist’s play, M, Schehadé 
makes use of grotesque characters, 
satire, zany humour, and an impres- 
sionist technique to put over his 
theme that glory in war is not worth 
seeking and that heroism in war is 
pointless, Where others have preached 
too solemnly and have achieved bathos 
or propaganda or both, M, Schehadé 
makes war ridiculous and its practi- 
tioners into figures of fun, 

The date of the war is 1850 but 
this does not matter, What matters is 
that all the young men except Vasco, 


Latimer a Neapolitan barber, have gone off to 


Judy Campbell (left) as Katherine Markham, Mar- 

jorie Forsyth as Teresa, and Lally Bowers (seated) as 

Mildred Watson-Drake in ‘ Old Acquaintance’ on 
September 9 


asi in it. aise does aot want fight ; THE § ‘SPOKEN WORD 
¢ 18, 
because he is. frightened.» e is tricke . "James Joyce ni é ey Campbell 


~; enlisting and is sent on a mission of ext 
2 In” HIS TALK about: James Joyce’s Finnegans ~ 
Wake, in the Third Programme on Tuesday, - ! 


danger which involves taking a “message 
beleaguered. garrison. After fantastic passages if: 
words with his own intelligence men (dressed as 
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- more of it, 


a - women) and the other side’s intelligence men 


(dressed as chestnut trees) he is captured. 

A girl called Marguerite has dreamed that he 
is her fiancé and attempts in the company of her 
father, Caesar, who travels with stuffed dogs, to 


' which made one patronise his characters, For 
all that, it was a far better radio piece than 
‘Bombora’, by the Australian writer Coral 
Lansbury. 
ment by the announcers, and I expected much 

The play was a crude melodrama 
about a gangsterish American who seeks pearls 
at any price in the Bombora whirlpool. He shot 
people with the despatch of a Dick Barton serial 
and the dialogue smacked of American soap- 
opera, The music was good, however, and I 
cannot help feeling that the B.B.C, should look 


‘ Bombora’ was given celebrity treat-— 


Matthew Hodgart recalled that L. A. G, Strong 
had already pointed out that much of the sym- 


bolism of ‘the most obscure and baffling book 
is based on Irish popular song. Its . — 
title is taken from a ballad about a drunken — 
builder, ‘A gentleman Irish mighty odd’, who . 


‘ever written ’ 


him for his sheer human warmth and gaiety and 


the way, as one speaker said, he had of commit- 
' ting himself to life absolutely. with a superb 
courage. The cult of toughness, the sombrero, 
the army boots and the big stick, which some 


of us did not like so much, were in reality all. 


part.of an act put on to hide an innate shyness 
and humility, Louis MacNeice, who descri*ed 
some of Roy’s opinions as ‘just silly ’; spoke of 
his infectious ‘ creative geniality ’_ But, as with 
many poetss that was not always so evident to 
his family. His daughter told us that he was ‘a 


‘Laurens van der Post; who visited him there, — 


tically in the jungle—an Heal setting re hind! : 4 


described him at the age of twenty-two as a thin’ a 


young man with marvellous wild eyes like an ~ 
antelope’s, This was the period of The Flaming 


‘Terrapin, his first book. In middle-age he 


stage, though his handling of English poetry 
both in ‘ Voices of the Night’ and in this new 
oratorio, ‘Genesis’, is remarkably sure. He has 
one, advantage over Haydn in that the text 


-assembled by Christopher Hassall is a more 


distinguished piece of work than the conflation 
of Milton and the Bible made by the mythical 
‘Lidley’. As is the fashion nowadays, Hassall — 
has made a wide-ranging anthology from George - 
Herbert, Milton, and Henry Vaughan to Blake, - 


| 


ee, 
ea Se re i natoiing ie ay el ie Se 
She loves him an a crown like Hum um oyce, bein M x 
_ as valiant, He thereupon decides to be a hero Joyce, related this incident be the fall war, as “genial, bald and tough’ and rather like © 
eo for her sake. Though he knows that his es of man but to the fall of Satan that preceded Roman emperor. Dame Edith Sitwell paid a 
4 will kill him when they discover the trut co it., Since then scholars, working like beavers on tribute to him as ‘a very great poet’, but by far 
gives them information which is false and whic “the text, have discovered references to oyer a the most eloquent tribute came from Robert 
leads their armies to.a defeat, While his own. thousand Dublin street ballads woven into the” Lyle. With all his powers, Roy Campbell had no | 
Pir side is celebrating the victory, Marguerite and complicated tapestry—if.that is the word for it great opinion of himself. After the wat, when ~ 
E her father mourn his death, It is given to the —of H. C. Earwicker’s continuous dream. On the B.B.C. offered him a job, it is said that he — 
, father to speak his epitaph, ‘Glory’, he says; Tuesday evening we heard several of these turned up for the interview in all his medals, 1 
: dead? When ~ ; eer rae. iIfred thinking the ted him as | 
What does that mean when you're th— ballads; also a remarkable reading by Wilfred inking they wan a commissionaire. 
ss you haven’t a morsel of bread in your mou Brambell of that passage in the book somewhat PHILIP eatery a 
oe, for remembrance?’ From dn ey of scenes incoherently describing the wake itself by. one 7 
2 y vee derful oa ee madness there emetEes ‘of the participants. M USI” 
|“ Tinempact of “Vaco’ pled some vay ga tht Ovlja.te Pane Tres) inthe Home Two. Creations 
4 : creditable radio work ty an pinta pee Robert Pocock’s programmes about Bloomsbury, _ It WAS A HAPPY ACCIDENT ‘that brought to our. 
Both as a production ae ae ae & act that Georgian area of London which is doomed _ hearing within a space of ten days two oratorios 
of Arta’, by Georges ee - “an ae a to demolition to make room for student hostels on the subject of the creation of the world as | 
- itself, It had been translate ‘di y b oAe R D. and the extension of London University. De- related in the first chapter of the Book of 
; Kilvert and adapted for M a Yh 5 de use MOlition work began on the spacious and elegant Genesis. Haydn’s famous work was given at 
= Smith who produced ns k fe Ik oe a2 a i facades of Mecklenburg Square in 1950, when Edinburgh; a new version by Franz Reizenstein 
x pl some nee r f i ef . oe e hee Aes the south side was knocked down to accommo-_ at the Three Choirs Festival in Hereford Cathe- 
} A. L. Lloyd et hen re hin i Pro ramme ate the raw red-brick and flint extension of dral. Both works may be called hybrid in origin. 
bs pean nae eeisanl ui meaece ore ahe folk London House, the large overseas students’ For Haydn’s ‘Creation’ has a text, originally 
nee nciaed the tragic a of the master- hostel. Now the five remaining houses on the written in English (it is believed, for Handel) 
mason of ‘Arta and later broke up thesScenes as north side are to be banged into dust and rubble and translated into German by Baron van 
horus, The story was not one that would. have t©. make room for another extension in post Swieter, that enthusiastic admirer of Handel 
Gaeticd belief if it had been handled in a banal ffice Georgian. who commissioned Mozart. to compose his 
a manner, The mason, who ‘has built many Before the war I occupied a small top room ‘ additional accompaniments’ for ‘ Messiah” 
3 bridges in the past, finds that the building of ©” the south side of Mecklenburgh Square myself and other works. It was in this German version, 
“ the bridge of Arta is dogged by bad luck. When and became very familiar with the owls, who and not in the sometimes ‘quaint’ retranslation 
oe, the spans fall yet once more the workmen say Used to hoot nightly in the trees, the tops of into English, that it was sung in aay ia 
: that he is being punished for living too perfect which were just about level with my window. to the advantage of the music’s stature. 
By a life with his wife. Evil spirits appear and tell _ 1 did not, however, get to know any of the more __ ‘The Creation’ owes more than its text to 
‘the mason that the building of the bridge de- distinguished tenants of the square, who spoke England. When Haydn visited London’ in 1791 
4 mands the life of one person, the life of his wife. on Wednesday evening—not Professor Tawney, he was able to hear Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ and 
.: He wrestles with ‘his conscience but finally 20r Fay Compton, nor Flora Robson, nor other works in Westminster Abbey. One cannot 
overcomes ‘it and lures his wife to her death. Leonard and Virginia Woolf, who moved the, doubt that this experience suggested to Haydn 
~~ — She is walled up in the bridge. The workmen Hogarth Press to No. 37 in 1939. The owls, Dr. _ the idea of composing oratorio, while the ‘great 
.* then outlaw him and‘he wanders unwanted until Ludwig Koch told us, usually leave town at the choruses in “The Creation’ are clearly modelled 
his death when, as Theotokas points out»im’a ~€nd of May and do not return until September. on those of ‘the master of ‘us all’ as Haydn 
ia very eqaarkable and beautiful chorus, one must _ But while they are there they are always ‘who’s- _ enthusiastically called Handel. This relationship, 
; 3 hese“ thie end of action “arid passion, the mes- Whoing’, like the compiler of the programme which never descends to mere imitation, was 
a “sage of purification and acceptance’, The mason in which they unwittingly played a part. _well brought out in Mogens W6ldike’s masterly 
‘fy is forgiven by the ghost of his wife who tells More impressive and moving than many other _ handling of the score. 
‘him that he has had to suffer much more than Programmes of its kind was the anthology of Franz Reizenstein is a German from Nurem- 
she. -He is buried in grace. _ readings from Roy Campbell’s poems, with re- berg, who has made his home in England for a 
= I wanted to like two of the other plays done collections of him by his friends, on Thursday quarter of a century and has become a natural- 
last week, Mr, Alun Owen’s ‘ Progress to the - evening (Home). Like most things from South ised English musician in more than the legal 
age Park’ promised well but the overtones from Africa, Robert Lyle told us, Roy was more than sense. As the case of Handel himself shows, 
; Thomas’ ‘ Under Milk Wood’ were*strong and _ life-sized. So, it has always seemed to me, are his this country seems to have the knack of absorb- 
eee 17 felt that the story-teller intervened too much. Poems. But then I had never heard them read so. ing foreign influences and transmuting them 
‘Whereas Thomas’ portrait of Llareggyb came SPlendidly as they were on Thursday by Howard into native types. By the time he came to com- __ 
__at_the ear from many directions, Mr. Owen’s Marion-Crawford, nor quite realised before how _ pose the ‘ Messiah ” Handel was a truly English — 
r ‘Progress to the Park” had a documentary touch many people who hated Roy’s opinions loved composer. Reizenstein has not reached that ~ 


Hopkins, and himself. It is he who provides the — 


serpent in the Garden of Eden, the hint of — 


ey 


Puss for Australian scripts, which are a match for very nervy man’ and said that ‘ when father was impending doom, which is not permitted to 
Australian producers, The Australians must be working there was a great hush in the house’. — ruffle Haydn’s- optimism but which a modern — 
able to do better than ‘ Bombora ’. He would write lying down on a mattress on version of the creation could hardly omit. —__ 
s : Tan RODGER- the floor, and 80 for aoe without sleep or food, When we turn to the music of these two | 
s ; : ee . ae 
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How a 19-company team puts paper to work for you 


Nowadays multiwall paper sacks are used for countless commodities— 
from cement to foodstuffs, rose trees to scientific instruments, chemicals 
to hats! And little wonder—they are strong, hygienic, weatherproof, 
easy to fill, seal and stack. One of their new highly successful uses 
(illustrated here) is for the bulk packaging of seed grain. 

Paper sacks by the million are but one example of the vast range 
of paper and paperboard products for packaging, printing and 
building which are made by the Reed Paper Group—the ‘go ahead’ 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group”’ 
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team of 19 major companies which is concerned with every aspect of 
paper making and converting. 

By making full use of the Group’s collective experience and 
resources, Reed teamwork ensures that all these products are best 
and right for the job. By encouraging the individuality of each Reed 
company, the Group is able to offer better, more personal, on-the- 
spot service. Each Reed company takes the initiative in thinking 
and acting for itself and for its customers. 
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"| ~«~Children in~ need re- 

spond quickly, eagerly to 

_-—*-—s the care and affection they 

4 _ receive at Dr. Barnardo’s 
where they find a new security 

, ie) and happiness in the family life 

; ail of the Homes. 


_ But Barnardo’s still depend—for 
food, clothing, housing, etc., on 
voluntary gifts. We hope 

.you will support this re- 

Ai ‘ warding work by sending 

your own personal contri- © 

bution to our funds. 


DR. BARNARDO’ S 
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Cheques and pcstal orders eEnssad: please) should be made 
payable to ‘‘Dr, Barnardo's Homes’’ and sent to 
344 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1; 
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Withdrawal at one months notice 
A sound investment with a good return is offered by the 
West London Investment Building Society, established 
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Abroad view  ~— 


If you are looking for further development of “aq 
your export business our Overseas Branch can. 
be of inestimable service. It is in touch with — 
correspondents i in. every ; market and, because 
it handles a vast overseas business, there is — 


scarcely an export problem for which its 


specialist staff cannot find an answer from their 


hard-won experience. Our staff are encouraged 


to give personal service to every customer and 
the manager of our nearest branch is always 


ready to deal with your enquiries, whether they: 


may be connected with overseas business or ~ 


with the many other facilities we can offer. 
National Provincial 
for Sriendly service 7. ee eg 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED al 


- Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E. ca - 
Principal Overseas Branch: | Princes Street, London, £.C.2 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


A policy for your child 


£12 a year. paid from birth will provide 


£330 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,050 with profits 
or , 


£415 in cash at age 25° 


or a life policy for £1,125 with profits 


Write for details for a child of any age up to 16 


“The Equitable Life : 
_ Assurance Society — 


(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 


both begin with the note C in octaves 
armonis Presumably this is the inescap- 
idan of void, an empty sound. But while 
_ Haydn proceeds in C minor to represent Chaos 
by means of strange, yet never arbitrary, contra- 

ions of the basic tonality, Reizenstein, also 
_ with suggestions of the minor key, continues in 
a gravely Hindemithian style. That he does not 
achieve so striking an effect as Haydn is due 
to the phenomenon, observed by Tovey, that 
whereas ‘ classical tonality is Haydn’s musical 
_ Cosmos’, any departures from the expected 
_ being enormously magnified in their effect, 
_ ‘modern atonality represents a much narrower 
range of possibilities’. Reizenstein’s dissonances 
_ do not make one ‘sit up’ in the way Haydn’s 


aor ths.” 


HERE should exist somewhere, if they 

can be run to earth, documents of 
absorbing interest to both painters and 
musicians, These are the letters from 

_ Eugéne Delacroix, giant of the Romantic painters, 
to Edouard Lalo (1823-1892), a pioneer in the 
modern art of orchestration, Delacroix, accord- 
ing to a memoir by Pierre Lalo, the composer’s 
son, took part as an amateur Violinist in the 
chamber-music evenings organised by Lalo and 
they recorded in these unpublished letters their 
discussions on Chopin, Berlioz, and Schumann. 

We know so little about this isolated figure 
among mid-nineteenth-century French com- 
posers that the discovery of this ‘large number 
of highly interesting letters’ would be doubly 
illuminating. There are other fields of enquiry 
likely to throw light on this shadowy contem- 
porary of Chabrier and Saint-Saéns. Lalo’s 
scores show an approach to the orchestral prob- 
lems of texture, timbre, and colour that was 
wonderfully sensitive and entirely fresh. They 
were greatly admired by Tchaikovsky; and some 
of his successors were to rate him higher as an 
orchestrator than Berlioz. Yet we have no idea 

where his» skill was acquired, unless from one 
Crévecoeur or other such minor figures at the 

Paris Conservatoire with whom he is supposed 
to have had some contact. 

Pierre Lalo’s memoir on his father brushes 
this theory aside. He was certainly a Violin 
pupil of the famous Habeneck and attained a 

standard that enabled him to perform with Clara 
Schumann. But in orchestration he was largely 
self-taught “ like the great painters of his time’, 
it is significantly stated in this memoir, ‘ most of 
whom were his friends’. Besides Delacroix, his 
friends were Manet and Degas. I do not think 
it is looking too far to see Lalo’s original sense 

* of the orchestra as a counterpart of the tones 
or colours—the words in painting are inter- 

. ble—he must have admired in these 
painters. Admittedly, something more than the 
critical apparatus of a musician is required to 

- reveal parallels between colour schemes on a 
_ canvas and their aural equivalents in the orches- 
tra. But the composers of this period were not 
only aware of these parallels; timbre and pig- 
ment were precisely equated in their minds, The 
score of Debussy’s ‘ Nuages’ was to be ‘ like a 

_ study in grey in painting’; for the riotous 
orchestral canvas of Chabrier’s ‘ Espafia’, ‘ grey 
Y eseresr canary yellow with their various shades 
would not be enough. Let’s have a little red, 
good meee There is every reason to suppose 
Lalo, the ballet 
he overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys’, 


ee ne es eee oe ee” 


- score, 


ae eee Per- 


haps our modern composer realises this, for he 
ends his work with a grand affirmation of the 
“great C major of life’. 
None the less, Reizenstein can make us sit up 
by the use of orchestral colour, as when 


the winds suddenly create a new and strange 


mood to introduce the idea of the spirit of God 
moving on the face of the waters, There are 
many such imaginative touches throughout the 
work, notably in the setting of Hopkins’ ‘ Look 
at the-stars!’ and in the section dealing with 
the creation of birds and animals. But the total 
effect was that there was too little variety of 
pace and especially of texture, The composer is 
happiest in writing for the solo voice—parts 
admirably sung by Elsie Morison} though 


must similarly have been products of this 
mysterious interplay between ear and eye. 

On another piane there is the question of this 
interesting composer’s ancestry and allegiances. 
Lalo introduced into symphonic music the hot, 
nervous excitement of the military fanfare. I 
am inclined to think this may not have been an 
accident. He came from a family of long mili- 
tary traditions. Aloof, benign and heavily be- 
whiskered, his very appearance confirms him as 
a son of an officer of the Grande Armée. Dis- 
cernible in his portraits too, if you peer hard 
enough, is something of the nostalgia perceived 
by Alfred de Musset in generations: of military 
men: le sourire grave et silencieux des vieux 
capitaines. He married the daughter of the 
Brigadier of the Paris garrison, distinguished 
himself in the Franco-Prussian war, and at his 
death was buried with military honours. It was 
this soldier-musician who wrote, in ‘ Namouna ’, 
the brazen fanfares on trumpets and horns that 
were to resound throughout the golden age of 
French orchestral music. They are echoed in 
“L’Apprenti sorcier ’, also in Debussy’s ‘ Fétes ’, 
they are embedded in ‘La Mer’ and proclaimed 
again in ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ and ‘ Petrushka’. 
Lalo was to be haunted by the glory of military 
fanfares tothe end of his life. They mark the 
numerous battle scenes in ‘Le Roi d’Ys’, and 
they form the great climax to the overture. 

If only this true romantic among composers 
had been able to cultivate his original orchestral 
sense! The richly coloured, evocative scores of 
Lalo are few. The ‘Symphonie espagnole’ is 
among them but not his Schumannesque sym- 
phony. There were in fact several conflicting 
aspects of his many-sided personality. In con- 
trast to the orchestral works, the chamber works, 
with their substantial developments, show him 
as a disciple of Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn. (The later Brahms he loathed on 
account of his orchestral doughiness: ‘ If one of 
us had shown so little sense of the differentiation 
of timbres we should very soon send him back 
to the class-room’.) Memories of Beethoven 
and umann are in fact carried over into 
“Namouna’, over which, in 1882, a scandal 
flared up hardly less sensational in the annals 
of ballet than the scandal thirty years later of 
“Le Sacre du printemps’. The reason, on the 
face of it, was that Lalo had refused to follow 
the vapid ballet traditions of Adam, Minkus, 
and Delibes. But his real crime was that his 
though .alluringly orchestrated, was 
eless judged to be the work of a ‘ sym- 
phonist ’"—music that was thus totally unaccept- 
able to the ballet habitués of his time whose 


indistinct in words, and Gordon Clinton—and 
when his chorus moves in block harmony. His 
fugal wetting is apt to sound turgid or merely 
uninteresting—at least it did at this first per- 
formance, 

It was a good idea to bring to Edinburgh a 
Spanish company and orchestra to perform 
Falla’s ‘La Vida Breve’, with Victoria de los 
Angeles to give her incomparable performance as 
Salud. The engagement of Antonio resulted in 
the intrusion of bangings and stampings and 
clickings and clackings, not always accurate in 
rhythm, upon every vacant bar of the music 
including the quiet (as it should have been) 
intermezzo. Still the performance of the soprano 
was memorable, and came over well. 

DyYNELEY Hussey 


Lalo and the Modern French Orchestra 
By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Thursday, September 25 (Third) 


main concern was. to magnify through their 
opera-glasses the shapely limbs of the ballerinas. 

At the end of his life came ‘Le Roi d’Ys’. 
The second of his two operas, this one out- 
standing success among Lalo’s theatrical works 
was a compromise. The first version of ‘ Le 
Roi d’Ys’, destroyed after the failure of 
‘“Namouna’, had been another of those brave 
attempts in French opera to wrestle with the 
giant Wagnerian model of the lyrical drama. 
In its final form this happy illustration of an 
old Breton legend is cast in the form of the 
operas of Weber. As in ‘ Freischiitz’ and 
‘Oberon’, the dramatic pith of the opera is in 
the wonderful overture. Thereafter conflicts of 
love, hate and jealousy are brought into relief 
in a succession of duets, ensembles and choruses. 
It is delicately picturesque (the Breton wedding 
at the opening of Act III), mellifluous (Mylio’s 
famous aubade), clear-cut in characterisation 
(the duet of the rival sisters) and, in the crowd 
scenes, broadly dramatic. 

Whether it reached the self-critical composer’s 
ideal is another matter. Writing after the first 
Paris production to his friend, the critic Adolphe 
Jullien, he modestly confessed that the original 
version, ‘a lyrical drama in the modern sense 
of the word’, had presented him with a problem 
‘far too great for my powers’. Only Wagner, 
he explains, ‘was big enough to grapple with 
the true lyrical drama and all who had hoped to 
foliow in his footsteps, in Germany or else- 
where, have failed—I know them all’, Of the 
recast version he says: 

This simple flexible form still allows music to 
be. written which need not be a pastiche of earlier 
works, as indeed the symphonic and chamber- 
music forms used by Brahms are not pastiches of 
those used by Beethoven. . . . In re-writing ‘ Le 
Roi d@’Ys’ I purposely used very concise forms. 
The advantage I foresaw is that they would 
hasten the dramatic sequence; the disadvantage is 
that which you point out—the clipping short of 
the music, You know my chamber music and you 
are not unaware that I am able to develop themes 
together with their counter-themes. In ‘Le Roi 
a’Ys’ I deliberately did the contrary, syste- 
matically avoiding all thematic development so 
as not to impede the flow of the action. I am 
not attempting to justify what I have done; I am 
merely offering an explanation. 

‘You see I take your criticisms very seriously ’, 
he concludes. Only in regard to Lalo’s 
cherished conceptions of orchestration is there 
a reservation: ‘The truth is that I have 
gradually acquired my orchestral technique 
over a period of twenty-five years from bitter 
experience and from listening and correcting 
myself all the time’. 
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MOVING INK STAINS ~ 


have asked how to remove ink 
difficult to give advice without 
fer. 112 knowi ly what kind of ink we are dealing 


material it is spilled on, how long 


’ spilled, and so on. 
some types of znk you have little hope 


trouble at once and act quickly. Even 
18s laundries and dry cleaners are defeated 
5 little water on the bottom. — _ sometimes. But there is a good hope if you do 
act quickly, You are probably expecting me to 
say ‘sponge with milk ’—but you will do better 
with cold water. I know milk loosens ink, but 
no better paae ‘water does, and sometimes “milk 


th rai for about four weeks, 


for ae Seal You can buy 
2 Soap eaoisten, it well and 


For pra stains there are various chemical 
‘2 treatments ‘you can apply hopefully. For 
instance, oxalic acid er salts of lemon, or potas- 
aves, Or aptly or ashes, in Bitte =. and _ sium permanganate, ‘or hydrogen peroxide, But 
them there for eight weeks, This starts using these things involves a certain amount of 
roots growing. They must be dark and cool risk; you can rot materials with chemicals if 
s time. Incidentally, if you wrap the bowls you-are not skilful; and corrosive poisons are 
| Mewspaper first they will not get scratched. If not things I much like recommending. Luckily, 

have no garden, slip the bowls in a poly- you do not need them for ball-point ink stains. 
g and stand them i in a dark—but cool—__ Even ones that have dried in usually wash out 
upboard. —again with the aid of a little synthetic 
_ After lifting. Batic grass seed on the fibre detergent. If they do not, methylated spirit does 
and stand the bowls in the window of a cool 


the trick, in my experience. But with coloured 
not the san on po it is too warm, The silks and rayons experiment first in an incon- 


Pros and Cons—VII. By Duplex 
book tokens, 


ossword. No. 1 ATT. 


Prizes (for the first three correct plans: opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and ‘Ds. 6d. tespectively 


€ any be on the printed ay oe and envelopes 
ntaining race anf e addressed to the Editor SE TE JISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

“Crossword: s ine the left-hand top corner. ‘ peatiers. pronniected with the crosswords the 
* bre Editor’s decision i is final 


jasgens league 


The missing: ‘word in each quotation is to be used to 
find. light, which is either a synonym or an antonym. 
The light fe not entirely suit the quotation but may e 
- considered tN a reason) a synonym or an antonym, (Al 

_ clues are taken from the eiford Book of Quotations.) 


= Ses oii CLUES—ACROSS 
‘ » a kind of a —— dovetailedness 
4 18: — for unknown shores 
- 12. I am ready to == 
15. That he record the 
17. And —— are thicker than SaeMendt 
18. Indulgences, —— ——, pardons, bulls 
19. Placed on this of a middle state 
20. 3 what a goodly outside hath! 
8 What aac fetce: 5 
at —— hours I once enjoy’ 
26. and spiced ——, every one 
29. With a little hoard of 
30. Was there ever such a —— brute? 
- $2. But a lie which is part a —— 
33. I have no —— 
36. Above the smoke and —— of this dim spot 
40. Here, where the world is —— . 
41, Dead flies cause the —— 
43, I am monarch of all I — 


spicuous Pa beeatize the spirit might pos- ve 


sibly affect the dyes. 


I would like now to make a rather obvious — 


point, Why do not more people (whose job does 


not involve making permanent records) write - a 


with washable instead of permanent ink, and see 
that their children use it? You can buy the 
washable kind wherever ink is sold, and it really 
does wash or sponge off. 

RuTtH DREw 


A book in which almost every kind of cooking in . 


the world is represented is Cooking from the 
Commonwealth, by Robin Howe (Andre Deutsch, 
30s.). The recipes, which are clear and concise, 
range from bannocks to Bushman’s Brownie, from 
mince pies to Maori Kisses. 


Notes on Contributors 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (page 403): Research 
Professor of International History, London 
University; Professor of Medieval History, 
Liverpool University, 1945-56; author of The 
Origins of Modern Germany and History in 
a Changing World 


J. C. HorsFayt (page 406): Australian econo- 


mist; London financial correspondent of the 


New Zealand Herald 


RupeERT Cross (page 411): Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
the Law of Evidence 


F, H. GeorGE (page 413): 
logy, Bristol University — 

ALISTAIR COOKE (page 416): chief correspon- 
dent in the United States of the Manchester 
Guardian since 1948; author of A Generation 
on Trial (U.S.A. v, Alger Hiss) 

BERNARD BERGONZI (page 426): poet; author of 
Descartes and the Animals 


Tectivver in Psycho- 


2. Thus first invented _ stools 

3. John was a very man 

4. where every man must play a 

5. As as the canker to the rose 
6 

q 

8 


. That was , and smooth 
. Or while the'-—— was worn 
. The Silver link, the silken 
9. He who everybody 
11. They will not keep you —— 
13. As —— as the moon 
14. if he till doomsday 
16. I leave it to men’s speeches 
not. the discourse of the elders 
22. all ‘things doth sway 
25. Fish say, in the Eternal 
27. By saint, by , and by sage 
28. The of chivalry is past 
81. With impetuous and jarring sound 
84. For whan a _ offendeth him or byteth 
35. Shall we down the middle? 
37. That is old enough te —— 
88. I come to Caesar 
89. And some that came to —— at him 
42. The is so hard | 
44, as full of quarrels as an —— 
was the strongest 


nobody 
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1st. prize: C, O. Butcher (London, E.4); 2nd prize: 
Mrs. F. C. Young (Dunblane); 3rd prize: T. J 
Guffick (Bebington) 
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_ MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 


' is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina-. 


LEISURE 


‘is well spent — 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of r 
making the best use of leisure hours, ~ 

Tothose whoare studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time’ might. 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- i 
ing of outlook, and development of |} & 
mental abilities. Moreover, under | 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


>. SUNIVERSITY =. ae 
_ CORRESPONDENCE | COLLEGE 


' Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L,, M.A., B.SC. ¥ we 
Principal: Ceci Briccs, M.A., M.C, “Gees 
Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXELBYE, ML. A.CAMB., B.A.LOND. 


YOUR HOBBY % 
THIS WINTER | 


“If yeu have always aa 
_ write when you had the time”, 
there can be no better time than 
now. : 
~ Rewards are high and of 
they begin during the earl 
stages of coaching. 
Let the LSF# show the we 
The London School of Ji ournal-— 
ism’ has had nearly 40 years o! 
unbroken leadership throughou 
the world in training by post 
with coaching that is entirely — 
individual. It is the quality of 
this personal coaching that ~ 
makes the difference between 
success and failure, the quality — 
that caused “Truth” to say: 
“The LSJ claims less and 
achieves more. . = 


= Arts Director: 
~P G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB. 


" Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., ‘M.SC.SYD. » 


Cael; C., founded 1887, has had a long and distinguished recone of 
peeceestal preparation of students for examinations. Courses are 
provided for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, and- 
DEGREE EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., also for the Diplomas in Geography, Theology, ete. 
Expert tuition is conducted for General Certificate of Education 
(all Levels: all Examining Bodies), various Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Bar (Pts I & ID, Civil Service, and many otk. examinations. 


f f ~ 
The College is an Educational Trust not coddueted primarily as a 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified graduate 
Tutors: who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The 
very moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. re fi 
You need not attend the University. All that 


every kind of writer—journalist 
or story writer—beginner . or - 
expert; Journalism, Story Writ- 
ing, Radio or TV Plays, Poetryss 
Literature and History. 
entirely new course in Writing 
for Children has been added, 
~The fees are low—advice is 5 
free from: 


Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, WAL 
GRO 8250 “- 


some cases two), You-may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors... The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
-by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of a failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of * 
the Course. More than 14,000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


¢<Full information is given in the ‘PROSPECTUS obtainable = 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Short Story re 
Writing Build your 


| @ : “Fi 
Send for Free Booklet [if isan a POT Own ey E 
and a Specimen Lesson Ym \ \¥ ; : 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby— 4 : ue Win 
wherever you live. Learn the essential Add to the enjoyment of your Winter 


technique by post—how to get: plots, | 
how to construct, where to sell MSS. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/12/SL), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 3d. stamp— [_ 
for “How to Succeed as a Writer"? (an » 
informative prospectus) and a full-size 
specimen lesson. 


NAME .,,,.... 
ADDRESS 


Sports by learning the: language— 
quick and easy the “ASSIMiL. 


it’s 


Snay. No learning ‘by :heart— 


simply listen to the records, 


Seeeee. SOPReeeeerneererenaeeenesereoereseres 


ee eeveres Cone eoeoreeerarerneconeesereevenesee 


imitate the accent ant; the living. 


everyday conversations. “combined 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION a 7) =—_—with the plentitully illustrated text- 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE ‘book will give you enjoyment in| Asiana 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS Him, : 7 and—. 
: : J~ your study. ; learn as you do it— 

, At last! Here’s YOUR opportunity to own 

the most conyenient means of preparation for “a magnificent Hi-Fi—at two-thirds of a 

seers “ree yea Bergh Caer ‘ ; . : ; rey ae normal price-splus all the fun of buildin 

. Fs Fe - at « , ‘ By" 

ternal London University occa for Civil}. * yeuisatt Units include beautifully-tyied 

PRELIMINARY COURSES | Pane econ hive 


Service, Local Government and commercial Lapeed autochpnge. feeandt Bie cerameete 
‘FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN - SPANISH and RUSSIAN— $6. 15.0 


exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
speakers and tape recorder—they’ re easy to 
Advanced and Complete Courses available _ 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Gourse | 
is the most efficient, the most economical and ~ 


countancy, eet Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. assemble—no experience needed—and our 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) instructional: service teaches you all about 
courses in business subjects. Hi-Fi—as - you build! Emistructor equip- 

ment also available for Television. ... 
Send NOW for FREE brochure on this 
*wonderful value in Hi-Fi enjoyment ! ‘ 


“EMISTRUCTOR” 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library; Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects— in 


Now available: 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN—45 r.p.m. EP. Records 


peas 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). | Details from: EMAL INSTITUTES. 2 a 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ASSiMiL (England), E.M.I. Institutes Ltd., Dept. D183 (Dept. H.F.183) London, W.4. 
ST. ALBANS 10, Pembridge Square, London, W.2 (Tel.: BAYswater 5131/2) | Associated | with * His Master's Voice” etc. 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.@.4. “= - 
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